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HE magnificent services that both brothers Rubinstein—Anton 

and Nicholas—rendered the cause of music have received but 
scant recognition outside of Russia. Even there Anton, the elder, 
was subjected to many vexations and petty persecutions. If some of 
the criticism may have been justified, too much of it was due to the 
rise in Russia under Alexander III of a narrow intolerant national- 
ism; also, Anton’s and Nicholas’s autocratic rule over their respec- 
tive creations—the Conservatoriums of St. Petersburg and Moscow— 
inevitably made malcontents, when not actual enemies. 

Anton, as a traveling performer and composer, who began his 
careers in both capacities as a Wunderkind, early achieved consider- 
able vogue for many of his smaller and more ingratiating works. Not 
satisfied with such success, he had the ambition to be remembered 
by formidable musical creations rather than by his transcendent 
but evanescent performances. In this hope he was cruelly deceived. 
One of his operas, ““The Demon”, long remained a favorite with the 
Russian public. But Rubinstein’s fame as composer has suffered a 
complete eclipse; in their biographies of Russian musicians, Messrs. 
Cavolcoressi and Abraham, though frequently mentioning the Rub- 
insteins in the text—they were too prominent to be dismissed alto- 
gether—, did not consider that Anton deserved a special chapter for 
himself. The reason for this may be the lack of originality in his 
music, too strongly influenced by German classics to be registered 
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among typically Russian compositions. In 1855, in an article pub- 
lished in Germany, Anton Rubinstein repudiated the existence of 
any national music: “Passions are not national”, he said, “therefore 
there can be no national music; attempts to compose it spell failure.” 

_ But if Anton Rubinstein, the composer, is well-nigh forgotten, 
the fame of Rubinstein the virtuoso whom, as a child, Liszt hailed 
as his successor and whose concerts in Russia and abroad were events 
in the annals of music, lives in the enthusiastic comments of con- 
temporaries; and Nicholas, the younger brother, less known abroad, 
was by many considered the greater pianist of the two. Both were 
colorful, vivid personalities, living in an interesting epoch and mov- 
ing among the artistic giants of their time; so we venture to give 
here a biographical sketch of the famous brothers outlined against 
the background of Russia and Europe from the forties to the nineties 
of the last century. 

The family came from Berdichev (Ukraine) , one of the Jewish 
centers of the erstwhile ‘‘pale’”. They were a hundred per cent Jews, 
though Anton’s father, Gregory, probably for reasons of expediency, 
became a Christian. Anton, richly endowed artistically, noble, broad- 
minded, and fearlessly truthful, possessed many of the finer char- 
acteristics of his race. The family belonged to the intellectual class. 
Gregory was a kindly, gentle man, but it was his wife, Kaleria Loe- 
wenstein, a Silesian Jewess, who exercised a predominant influence 
over the children; she it was who moulded their character and 
trained them for their future artistic careers. There was something 
of the strong woman of the Bible in her composition; moreover, 
she was a gifted musician and the boys received their first lessons 
from her. Anton was born in November 1829 at the country inn 
where his mother, feeling the pangs of childbirth, hastily put up. 
Little is known about his infancy, but he later recalled how in 1834 
the family journeyed through Russia in a huge horse-drawn wagon 
on their way to Moscow, where Gregory intended to establish a 
small factory. The Rubinsteins enjoyed a moderate prosperity. They 
had six children, of whom the first-born died in childhood and the 
second in 1863. These were both sons. Anton was the third son and 
Nicholas, born in 1835, the fourth. There were also two daughters. 
At a very early age Anton manifested outstanding musical gifts, his 
mother starting to teach him the piano when he was barely six. 
Her methods are recorded by Nicholas who, some years later, showed 
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the same signs of genius and was set to play at the tender age of 
four. Summer and winter alike the child was at his piano at six in 
the morning and played for several consecutive hours. Woe betide 
him if fatigue overcame him! From the adjoining room, where she 
sat sewing, the mother swept down upon the youthful musician 
with prompt and drastic punishment, for, as did all her contem- 
poraries, Kaleria was a firm believer in Solomon's adage and little 
Nicholas sometimes tasted of the rod several times in the course of a 
day. Strict and exacting, Kaleria was nevertheless a devoted mother, 
from whom Anton together with musical talent inherited his genius 
for organization and administration. 

The mother soon realized that Anton was outgrowing her les- 
sons, that he must have other teachers, and the best available. But 
money was scarce and the fees of Villoing, son of a French émigré, 
and Moscow’s best professor, were far beyond the Rubinsteins’ 
means. Providence miraculously stepped in, if this pretty anecdote 
is to be credited. At some juvenile party little Anton, then about 
eight, exploring the house by himself, found a piano and sat down 
to play. A guest who had casually strolled in, stopped to listen to 
the child who, unconscious of his presence, played on. The delighted 
listener questioned the child and then and there offered to give him 
free lessons. This man was no less a personage than Villoing him- 
self. Many years later, Anton recorded in his autobiograpiny: “At the 
age of eight I started studying under Villoing and at thirteen my 
musical education was accomplished. He was one of the best pro- 
fessors of music, if not actually the best, though he played but little 
himself. To him alone I owe the solid foundations of my art.” 
Villoing took complete charge of the boy, who at the age of nine 
played in public, all who heard him prophesying a great future for 
him. In 1840, when Anton was barely eleven, Villoing took him on a 
two-years’ foreign tour. Attempts to enter him in the Paris Con- 
servatoire failed, some judging him too young, others—too advanced; 
maybe Villoing himself was loth to part from his gifted pupil. 
However, his training had been one-sided, all attention having been 
focussed upon technical progress at the expense of his general 
musical education. This struck Kaleria when in 1843 the boy 
returned home. In Paris, Anton played before Chopin and Liszt; 
it was the meeting with Chopin that impressed itself indelibly upon 
Anton’s memory in every detail, including the furnishing of the 
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toom. In 1889, he described that momentous visit to his pupils, 
and how Chopin had played for him his Impromptu Op. 36. Maybe 
it was this unforgettable memory that prompted Rubinstein to say 
in his much discussed book, “Music and its Representatives” (pub- 
lished in English as “A Conservation on Music”): “With Schu- 
mann and Chopin—finis musicae!” 

From Paris, Villoing and his pupil journeyed to the Hague, to 
Vienna. Everywhere the press enthusiastically acclaimed the youthful 
prodigy. In the summer of 1842, they were in London where young 
and comely Queen Victoria was most gracious. By a roundabout 
way in the spring of the following year the travellers reached St. 
Petersburg, where the boy played in the Imperial palace, the Empress 
_presenting him with a gorgeous diamond-studded watch. The return 
to Moscow coincided with Liszt’s concert-tour through Russia and 
enabled Anton to learn that his little brother Nicholas bade fair to 
rival him. He too had played before Liszt. Only, being too small 
to reach the keys in a sitting posture, he played standing, moving 
his little body to and fro with great agility. Kaleria realized that 
the children needed training then unavailable in Russia, and with 
both boys and a daughter she travelled to Berlin. Business was bad, 
and the journey entailed heavy sacrifice. In pre-railway times, travel 
was both slow and costly; so in every large town on the way the 
children gave concerts. Again high society féted them in St. Peters- 
burg, where the painter Sokolov executed a charming water-color 
portrait of the boys for the album of Count Wielhourski, a gifted 
dilettante. In Berlin, where the Rubinsteins stayed about eighteen 
months, musical celebrities were friendly. It was in Mendelssohn's 
house, as Anton recalled subsequently, that he first heard the score 
of Tannhduser. Siegfried Dehn, who some years earlier had taught 
Glinka, undertook to teach the Rubinsteins the theory of music, 
but it was mainly to independent work and observation that Anton 
owed his technical knowledge. The Russian Court continued to 
protect the boys, and it was with the proceeds of the sale of imperial 
gifts that the family was able to pay its way in Berlin. 

In 1846, the father’s sudden death compelled Kaleria to return 
to Moscow with one of her daughters and Nicholas. Anton was left 
to shift for himself as best he could. The family was faced with ruin, 
but the mother would not exploit the children’s genius. She took 
a situation in a school that enabled her occasionally to help her 
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youngest son, though her own salary was very meager. Again Villoing 
played the part of Providence, this time to take charge of Nicholas. 
For two years they toured Russia with outstanding success. With a 
touch of irony, Nicholas related later that during this tour he 
remained perennially eleven; only when he returned to Moscow did 
he suddenly reach thirteen. His repertoire at the time included as 
difficult a piece as Liszt’s “Don Juan” Fantasy. 

So Anton in Berlin and Nicholas, his junior by six years, in 
Moscow launched out into the thick of the battle of life, which 
was to lead both to victory. Anton had outgrown the Wunderkind 
stage and had not yet made his mark as a mature artist; indeed, he 
now had to start from the lowest rung of the ladder. He thought 
he would again try his luck in Vienna, but Vienna had no welcome 
for him: Liszt received him coldly, advising him to “rely on him- 
self alone”. For two years Anton struggled upon the meager pittance 
earned by lessons and the playing in cafés. A weaker nature and one 
less conscious of its own genius would have foundered, but a vein of 
iron ran through Anton’s constitution and he persevered doggedly, 
spending every free moment upon composition. Those were not 
wasted years; he carefully stored his manuscripts in a box, the fate 
of which we shall mention later. Meanwhile Liszt unbent and visited 
the youth in his attic. His poverty shocked the master who then 
and there invited him to dinner. Thus were laid the foundations 
of the close and enduring friendship between the two artists. 

In the next year Rubinstein was again in Berlin, contemplating 
emigration to the United States, but Dehn dissuaded him. Germany 
was in the throes of a revolution and people had no time for the 
fine arts, so, harrassed and out of work, Anton decided to return 
home. Russia gave him a markedly cold reception. The government 
of Nicholas I, terrified by the happenings in Western Europe, strove 
to keep its country immune from the infection and viewed everyone 
who proposed to cross the boundary as a potential firebrand. Some 
irregularities in Rubinstein’s passport nearly got him into serious 
trouble; the music in his trunk aroused particular suspicion, as the 
strange characters were mistaken for some mysterious anarchist 
cipher. The box was confiscated and its owner never saw it again. 
1848 was an uncomfortable year even in the none too comfortable 
reign of the crowned martinet; an epidemic of cholera and sporadic 
rebellion breaking out here and there were among its blessings. 
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Young Rubinstein’s good fairy still watched over him and again 
saved him from what might easily have been his ruin. Introduced 
to a group of socialists headed by Petrashevsky, the uncompromis- 
ingly adverse views he held upon radicalism eventually proved his 
salvation, for the group was arrested on the charge of high treason, 
and the leaders were hanged while the sentence of others, Dosto- 
yevsky among them, was commuted to a long exile in Siberia. 
Nevertheless, Rubinstein had to experience again the discomforts 
of a hand-to-mouth existence. It was then that a remarkable woman 
stepped into his life and took him under her protection. 

Born in the old romantic Germany, educated in Paris, Helen of 
Wurtemberg was in her teens when she was married to Michael, the 
Czar’s youngest brother, also a martinet of the Prussian type, whose 
interests never transcended petty niceties of military routine. Even 
in the stifling atmosphere of Nicholas’s court Helen preserved the 
freshness of her soul, her independence and liberal outlook, her 
interests, intellectual and artistic. The vast Michael palace became 
a haven of refuge for all that bore the stamp of culture and talent; 
a few years later, during the next reign, it- was there that all the 
great reforms were conceived, the Grand Duchess being their very 
soul. The doors of the palace opened hospitably to young Rubin- 
stein, and its hostess played a great part in the shaping of his future. 
Between lessons and concerts he labored at his compositions, and 
in 1852 his first opera Dimitri Donskoy was staged. Weber once said 
that “first operas like kittens ought to be drowned”, and Rubin- 
stein himself was relieved when its score perished in a fire that 
destroyed the theater. But the fiasco was mainly due to disgraceful 
staging and to the unpopularity of Russian music in general. Society 
flocked to the Italian opera and the Russian singers were bad, so 
that it was difficult for a Russian composer to break through preju- 
dice and snobbishness. 

Rubinstein’s short autobiography was published in 188g under 
the censor’s watchful eye, and he was necessarily reticent. Still, read- 
ing between the lines, one may sense the oppressive atmosphere of 
the Russia of his youth. Foreign visitors in those days were not 
deceived by external trappings, the splendor of the Court, military 
pageants, and so forth. Despite high patronage, Rubinstein was glad 
to escape into the freer air of the Europe that lay to the west, intoa 
Germany not yet ground down under the iron heel of Prussia. He 
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says in his reminiscences that pre-empire Germany, split into a 
number of small states, was artistically and intellectually far above 
what in his day was the modern Reich, and he gives a sigh of regret 
to the old romantic Germany he had loved. In 1854-58 Rubinstein, 
touring Europe, had inevitably visited Weimar, the artists’ Mecca, 
still impregnated with the spirit of Goethe. The mantle of the great 
Olympian then rested on the shoulders of Liszt, who reigned there 
with Princess Wittgenstein, née Iwanowska, as his Egeria. “A clever 
woman”, Rubinstein noted, “nauseatingly learned; conversation 
with her was torture . . . not merely a blue-stocking, but something 
infinitely worse. Though she had no good looks, her influence over 
Liszt was tremendous. . . . It changed the direction of his music.” 
Further he says: “Between them they invented the music of the 
future.” Rubinstein himself is a traditionalist: “Wagner [his music] 
was born at Weimar.” 

When the biography appeared, Rubinstein was a celebrity greatly 
applauded everywhere. It is apposite to quote here a curious passage 
from it. Writing about his musical memory he stated that from 
childhood till he reached the age of fifty it was indeed phenomenal, 
“but after fifty I feel—not that it is actually weakening—but a kind 
of nervous dread . . . when I am at the piano before a large 
audience. . . . It is difficult to realize how painful is this sensation 
that at a given moment memory may suddenly fail me and I will 
forget or confuse some passage. I am unaccustomed to playing from 
the score, also the public are not used to seeing a score before me.” 
He dare not resort to improvisation as some members of the audi- 
ence might know the music, so “all this reacts painfully upon me 
and I suffer torture such as no Inquisition could have imagined, and 
that when the public believes me to be quite composed.” ° 

Back in St. Petersburg, Rubinstein considered the urgency of 
founding a Russian musical society. As too often happens with new 
ideas, there was an outcry and considerable hostility from a section 
of the public. But, backed by the Grand Duchess, Rubinstein held 
firm, and 1858 saw the inauguration of musical classes in a wing of 
the Michael palace. They were the nucleus of the future Conserva- 
torium of St. Petersburg. Rubinstein, the first director, was sup- 
ported by the foremost artists of the town. Leschetitzky took charge 
of the piano, and Wieniawski of the violin classes. 

We have already implied that music was the Cinderella of the 
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arts in the Russia of the time. There were lovers of music in St, 
Petersburg—chiefly of Italian opera—but no artists to speak of, 
Among the former, Rubinstein met a Mr. Kologrivov, a landowner 
of moderate means and a passionate devotee of music, which he 
served with rare unselfishness. Kologrivov belonged to that small 
minority which considers no sacrifice too great to advance the cause 
it has at heart. Rubinstein rendered his friend and ally this post- 
humous tribute: “This man so noble in every way is . . . nearly 
forgotten. . . . Full of energy and intiative, he gave himself whole. 
heartedly and fanatically to the organization of the Musical Society. 
. .. All he had was given to this cause, and he died a pauper.” To 
Kologrivov belonged the idea of establishing an institution that 
would give musicians a training leading to the diploma of “free 
musical artist’, similar to the one the Academy of Arts awarded its 
own graduates. Strangely enough, a musician as such had no status 
at the Conservatorium; he could not register simply as “artist”. Some 
profession or class was necessary. Thus Serov was a ‘“‘post-office em- 
ployee” on his official papers, and Glinka ‘‘a nobleman”. The 
founders of this embryo Conservatorium were anxious to do for 
musicians what had been done some decades earlier for painters 
and actors. 

Much idealistic unselfishness went to the making of this first 
music school: professors gave lessons free, the nominal charge 
being twenty-five cents a lesson. “Like waits we went the round of 
wealthy houses begging”, Rubinstein records, and Kologrivov button- 
holed all the people he met to argue or bully them into supporting 
the Society. Occasionally sympathy assumed a practical shape, but 
there was also much adverse criticism, Serov being leader of the 
hostile faction. Undaunted, the pioneers stubbornly pursued their 
course. 

It soon became apparent that they were right, for the influence 
of the school and its devoted friends manifested itself in the 
changed attitude of Russian society towards music. Whereas it had. 
been considered a pleasant pastime for more or less gifted dilettanti, 
it was now seen to be something to be studied seriously. Though 
Rubinstein thus scored a big success, he would not rest upon his 
laurels, and was out to broaden his field of conquest. Petersburg was 
the official capital, but in many ways Moscow, the former capital, 
was no less important. Why then should it not also have its own 
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Musical Society, headed by another gifted member of the Rubinstein 
family? 

We must now return to Nicholas and retrace his career, since we 
left him at the age of thirteen, about to fight his own battles. He 
earned his living by giving lessons, between whiles preparing for his 
matriculation unaided, as he could not afford teachers’ fees. At 
sixteen he matriculated and entered as undergraduate the law school 
of Moscow University. But it was music and social life, and not law, 
that interested Nicholas. His brilliant talent, wit, and independence 
opened the doors of aristocratic houses to him; Moscow, the easy- 
going, hospitable old city, took him to its warm heart and never 
once wavered in its affection and loyalty to him. There was a deep 
psychological difference between the two capitals of imperial Russia: 
Petersburg, which owed its existence to the whim of an autocrat, 
was the seat of a bureaucracy largely recruited among Baltic Ger- 
mans, and was therefore rather alien, supercilious, blasé. Its life and 
interests centered around the Court; it looked down on the rest of 
Russia, which viewed it with more awe than affection. Moscow, the 
dispossessed, remained the true heart of Russia, Petersburg being its 
brain. A large, untidy, straggling town, in glaring contrast to the 
cold, formal capital with its broad, symmetrical streets and classical 
architecture, Moscow was the seat of rich, old-fashioned merchants, 
of aristocratic old families caring nought for Court and career, 
living in comfortable roomy mansions in the quiet by-streets of the 
city and dispensing proverbial hospitality. There was rivalry and 
antagonism between the two cities, each despising and secretly 
envying the other. If Anton’s path in Petersburg was beset with 
thorns, Nicholas in Moscow trod upon roses. He had a short matri- 
monial interlude of three years’ duration, but, his wife refusing to 
share his interests and objecting to his playing in public, they parted 
ways in 1858 and Nicholas resumed his musical activities and tri- 
umphs. He toured Russia and every spring saw him in London, 
where he had a permanent engagement with Chappell. 

The brothers collaborated to establish a Moscow branch of the 
Russian Musical Society. Its statute was submitted to Nicholas’ 
criticism and in 1860, at the age of twenty-five, he was installed as 
director of the Moscow Branch. Meanwhile in Petersburg the Society 
was transformed into a Conservatorium, and in 1865 the first group 
of “free musical artists” received their diplomas, among them Peter 
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Tchaikovsky. Moscow did not lag behind, its own Conservatorium 
being inaugurated in 1866 with Nicholas Rubinstein as director 
and professor of piano. 

Originally there were but two hundred students in the Peters. 
burg Conservatorium, their number growing steadily until some 
years later it reached seven hundred. This was against Anton’s wishes, 
as he considered it a mistake to sacrifice quality to quantity. The 
Conservatorium, so he believed, “must grow upward, not spread out 
until it becomes merely a music factory.” He records amusing per- 
sonal experiences with parents of would-be pupils. The Conserva- 
torium being a novelty, many had hazy notions as to its true object. 
A lady, bringing her daughter, wanted to make certain that she 
would “not forget foreign tongues’. Others mistook it for an institu- 
tion for the feeble-minded. Mothers, bringing their mentally 
defective offspring, made explanaticns something like this: “As he 
has been dismissed from such-and-such a school, I thought I'd place 
him in your Conservatorium; it may prove easier . . . maybe he'll 
manifest musical aptitudes.” 

But within its walls harmony was short lived. The director and 
some professors disagreeing upon some fundamental matters, Rubin- 
stein resigned in 1867 and set forth upon another triumphant tour 
of Europe. Two years earlier he had married Miss Chekuanov, the 
“perfect society lady”. The three children she bore him inherited 
none of their father’s genius and did not share his tastes. In 1872 
Rubinstein and Wieniawski set forth to conquer the New World; 
in eight months they gave no less than 215 concerts, sometimes two 
or three in different towns in one day. Rubinstein loathed such 
work—‘“factory work’, he called it, enslavement to the manager, 
whereby the artist loses all independence and dignity: “I came to 
despise both myself and my art.” When a few years later another 
invitation came from the States with the offer of a fabulous fee, 
Rubinstein refused it. This American tour, however, laid the foun- 
dation of his material independence: he bought a villa in Peterhof, 
some twenty miles outside Petersburg, and there in his attic-study he — 
labored indefatigably, admitting only a restricted circle of friends to 
his intimacy. “In Russia I live”, he said, “in Germany—I think; in 
France—I enjoy; in Holland, England and Scandinavia—I work; in 
Italy and Spain—I marvel; in America—I trade, and everywhere I 
love!” He also proposed curious statistics, supposedly showing the 
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percentage of people having musical feeling in the different nations. 
Germans head the list with fifty per cent; the French come in with 
sixteen per cent; as to the English, “the most unmusical section of 
the human race”, they come last with two per cent. “Even Americans 
love and understand music far more than the English.” But, despite 
this pessimistic verdict, the English public showed great appreciation 
of Rubinstein’s art, so that these “statistics”, computed sixty years 
ago are as much subject to question as is Rubinstein’s opinion that 
creativeness in the sphere of music ended with Chopin. 

It may be interesting to recall here a passage from an article in 
the “New York Music-Trade Review” of 1872, describing Rubin- 
stein’s playing: “. . . The earth trembled, candles jumped, walls 
shook . . . at the last shot Rubinstein raised himself into the air and 
came down upon the piano with all the might of his fingers, hands 
and body. . . . He struck the keys and cords. . . . The piano burst 
and broke into 75,542 trills and demi-trills.” “King of pianists” and 
“incomparable maestro” were some of the names bestowed upon 
him, and he was described as being “‘hors concours’’. It is impossible 
to imagine anything comparable to the wild enthusiasm of the public 
when he appeared on the platform anywhere. He had, even within 
geographical limitations, but one rival—his brother Nicholas, less 
known abroad. Naturally Moscow awarded the palm to its own 
Nicholas Grigorievitch, whom it believed to be peerless. In the 
recently published, curious Tchaikovsky-von Meck correspondence, 
there is much about Nicholas Rubinstein and his autocratic sway 
over the Conservatorium and Moscow society in general. But, both 
correspondents being intensely subjective and emotional, their opin- 
ions change with their moods. Notwithstanding, no doubt is left 
concerning Nicholas’s forceful personality, for we find that the auto- 
cratic Nadezhda Meck was compelled to bend to his will, whatever 
her subsequent complaints to her confidant! 

In his reminiscences Prince Eugene Troubetzkoy devotes a whole 
chapter to Nicholas Rubinstein, his father’s intimate friend and 
frequent guest. Here not only is the younger Rubinstein depicted 
as a genius, but it is also said of him: “An irresistibly attractive per- 
sonality, the high-priest of Beauty, always gay, witty, bubbling with 
high spirits, he was worshipped by everyone in Moscow. He loved 
life and enjoyed it to the full, but, if he squandered much money 
on high-living, he was also the most unselfish and generous of men, 
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unable to refuse any request; he was known to have given his own 
overcoat to a poor student who had none. . . . Nowadays one knows 
nothing that could even remotely recall the magic of the playing of 
both Rubinsteins. They sometimes succeeded in conveying the im- 
pression of a complete immateriality of sound, its other-worldliness.” 

But this man, so gay and carefree in everyday life, was trans- 
formed when he played or conducted: music was something sacred 
for him; he became exacting and intransigent to a greater degree 
even than his elder brother. In music, he never did anything by 
halves and surrendered himself to his work at the Moscow Conserva- 
torium with unflagging devotion. Knowing no rest, he literally burnt 
his life away and died in his prime. In 1881, he was to conduct the 
Russian concerts at the Paris Exhibition. Though in bad health, he 
journeyed to Paris only to die a few days later in a hotel at the early 
age of forty-six. His death was a terrible blow for Anton, who shut 
himself up to seek oblivion in strenuous work. Commemorations of 
Nicholas’s birth and death became yearly events in Moscow musical 
life, the former being observed by a students’ concert, the latter by a 
symphonic program offered by the Imperial Russian Musical Society. 
Tchaikovsky, in 1882, dedicated the Piano Trio in A minor, Op. 50, 


to his memory. 
* * 


Perhaps Anton’s partiality for operas upon biblical subjects was 
atavistic. He dreamt of a “temple of art” where musical mystery- 
plays would be staged properly. “This idea”, he says in a very inter- 
esting letter, “‘would be wrongly interpreted if understood as only 
a religious expression. . . . Above all is the purely artistic interest 
which seems to me so exalted, beautiful . . . so remote from any 
problems.” However, only a few German opera houses took an 
interest in these ‘‘spiritual operas”. In 1887, Rubinstein agreed to 
assume again the directorship of the St. Petersburg Conservatorium 


and did so with the same zeal and devotion as two decades earlier, . 


refusing to accept any salary. Again he hoped to realize his old plan 
of “popular concerts” and a popular opera, where graduates of the 
Conservatorium, instead of starting immediate work in the provinces, 
would remain for some time under the supervision of their pro- 
fessors, while the poorer classes would be able to enjoy good music 
-for a small fee. These plans miscarried, partly because of the inertia 
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of Russian society and also because such idealists as Rubinstein, and 
the Kologrivov of earlier days, were in a pitiful minority. 

In 1886, Rubinstein toured Europe with his series of historical 
concerts, making a point of presenting every concert twice, once for 
the general public, once—privately and freely—for artists and music 
students. His success never waned, there was no decline in his powers 
and his genius. “Interpretation is but another form of creation”, 
he said. A few years earlier Tchaikovsky, when submitting some new 
composition to Nicholas Rubinstein, had humbly left its interpre- 
tation to him, and Nicholas, sitting down at the piano, had inter- 
preted the piece for its composer who “had not known how it ought 
to be played.” When questioned about the technique of his playing, 
Anton explained it thus: “One of the secrets of my touch is my 
outstanding strength, the other is assiduous work in my youth. I 
spent hours at the piano endeavoring to imitate the voice of Rubini. 
The artist attains perfection only through hard work and tears more 
bitter than death.” 

But he was aging, his eyesight was failing, and the fear of blind- 
ness haunted him. A curious conversation is recorded in which he 
said he dreaded blindness far more than deafness, for all the music 
was stored in his memory. In 1887, he decided he could no longer 
“conscientiously” give concerts for his own benefit, though he never 
refused to do so on behalf of charity. The princely generosity of 
both Rubinsteins has remained proverbial and unsurpassed. In 1889, 
Russia solemnly celebrated Anton Rubinstein’s golden jubilee, the 
town of St. Petersburg establishing two scholarships in the Conserva- 
torium in his honor. Two years later Rubinstein finally resigned 
his directorship and retired into private life, living mostly in Ger- 
many in the neighborhood of Dresden. His family and friends, 
growing anxious about the state of his health, urged him to take 
greater care of himself. ‘“‘Why should I?” he objected. “To live 
another ten years? But I don’t care to!” 

In the autumn of 1893, he emerged for the last time from his 
seclusion: an appeal had been made to him to play at a concert on 
behalf of the blind, and he could not refuse it. It was his swan-song. 
A few days later, on November goth, at Peterhof, Rubinstein sud- 
denly died of heart-failure at the age of sixty-four. 


| 
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EARLY ENGLISH MUSICAL THEORISTS 


FROM 1200 TO THE DEATH OF HENRY PURCELL 
By JOHANNES WOLF 


HE English have taken an active part in the evolution of both 

the practice and theory of European music, and it is a great 
mistake to deny, as some have done, the musicality of the English 
people. In fact, the debt music owes to their contributions is of 
quite sizable proportions. 

I shall not here deal with the early middle ages; but, if we progress 
to hardly beyond the first traces of organum, we find the English- 
man John Cotton explaining a developed stage of that technique, 
towards the end of the 11th century. This is not so surprising when 
we recall that singing in two or more parts became popular at an 
early period in certain portions of the British Isles. Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, writing about 1200, reports two-part singing among the folk 
—children as well as adults—in the north of Britain, beyond the 
Humber and on the borders of Yorkshire, and he gives an account 
of singing in many different parts among the Welsh. No documents 
containing any of this music are known to survive. Nevertheless, it 
has been held, on the evidence of a 13th-century two-part hymn in 
praise of St. Magnus, inscribed in the Orkney Islands, that thirds 
were the principal intervals and were regarded as consonant. Thus 
we already find, at this early time, an example of the popular tech- 
nique described in the 15th century as one of the English contra- 
puntal techniques, the gymel. 

Theorists like Adelard of Bath in the 12th century or Bartholo- 
maeus Anglicus, Roger Bacon, and Robert Kilwardby—men, that 
is, who were essentially philosophers and encyclopaedists—had no 
discernible influence on the evolution of music, except the last- 
named, who was a celebrated teacher of theology at Oxford before 
he became Archbishop of Canterbury and who wrote a treatise, 
De ortu et divisione philosphiae, containing passages about music — 
that proved of value to the author of the Speculum musicae, that 
most comprehensive of all mediaeval historical and aesthetic works 
on music, dating from about 1320. 

Of greater importance were Amerus and an unidentified English- 
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man who was born in “Westcuntre” and who, about 1270, crossed 
the Channel in order to study the polyphonic style that flourished 
at Notre Dame de Paris. His treatise is published by Coussemaker 
in the first volume of his famous work, Scriptorum de musica medii 
aevi nova series, and, since it is the fourth anonymous treatise 
printed therein, its unknown author is commonly referred to as 
Anonymus IV. The treatise is of the greatest value for our knowl- 
edge of the ars antiqua that flourished from the end of the 12th 
century to nearly 1320. What a vivid picture it gives of the evolu- 
tion of mensural music and what a fine description it affords us of 
the choir book of Notre Dame with its several fascicles and their 
contents, a description so detailed that the words of the Anonymus 
would enable us today to recognize the manuscript in question, if 
it were extant to increase the number of codices that, in one form 
or another, preserve the contents of the choir book for us. And the 
treatise presents us with an excellent historical sketch dealing with 
about one hundred years of evolution “usque in tempus Franconis 
primi et alterius Franconis de Colonia”, from the end of the 12th 
century to the period of the two Francos, about 1260. We learn of 
a special English manner of notating music and of good English 
singers, Johannes filius Dei, Makeblite of Winchester, and Blakesmit 
in the court of King Henry III, and are told that in England thirds 
are fully accepted as concords. 

Nearly contemporary with Anonymus IV is the Benedictine 
monk Walter Odington, called Walter of Evesham, a renowned 
mathematician and a great figure in the advancement of musical 
science. His treatise, De speculatione musicae, written after 1272 
and preserved in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
contains many an interesting item of information on the progress 
of musical art. I shall refer here only to his, for the time, unusual 
views concerning consonance and dissonance. He feels that the 
Pythagorean doctrine is too restrictive but, although he recognizes 
that thirds and sixths are legitimate consonances, he cannot quite 
bring himself to accept the true ratios of the natural thirds as 5 : 4 
and 6 : 5. Odington, the younger Johannes de Garlandia, and Mar- 
chettus de Padua prepare the way for the 14th-century ars nova by 
developing the new rhythmic values of minims, crotchets, quavers, 
and semiquavers. We have some further bits of information about 
this period in the treatises of the Englishmen Robert de Handlo 
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(14th century) and John Hanboys (15th century). We learn from 
the latter that a musician of Doncaster and a certain Robert Trowell 
tried to find new symbols and new names for the smaller notes. The 
real climax of this period of evolution, however, was reached in 
the 14th century. Through the outstanding practical and theoretical 
works of the Frenchman Philippe de Vitry, Bishop of Meaux, and 
through the works of the trecento composers of Florence, the new 
rhythmical manner of composing and notating music attained full 
bloom. An Englishman, Simon Tunstede, in 1351 undertook the 
task of giving a short but clear and complete account of the new 
theory in his Quatuor principalia. 

Musical technique now reached one of the peaks in its evolution. 
In France, works like those of Guillaume de Machaut are perfectly 
composed from the viewpoint of the contrapuntal standards of the 
time. But elsewhere a new influence, originating from popular har- 
mony, is to be observed. From the northern part of Europe and 
probably from England, a new technique penetrates the art of writ- 
ing for several voices. In it we find consciously used harmony instead 
of the coincidental union of freely conducted melodic lines: we have 
a harmonic rather than a contrapuntal structure. We begin to find 
some small examples of the new style at the close of the 13th century 
and, a century later, we find it firmly established, especially in the 
works of English composers. I shall here cite only Lionel Power, 
Benet, and Forest. And some years later the treatises of Power, 
pseudo-Chilston, and Guilelmus Monachus are among those giving 
us, by means of the rules of the “‘sights”, an idea of the new method 
of part-singing. Hawkins, in his ‘History of the Science and Practice 
of Music’, was the first to publish these theorists, but without com- 
mentary. Rules—nothing more—are given for singing at sight supra 
librum, rules that tell the mean, treble, and quatreble how to derive 
their melodies from the plainsong, the only melody the liber pre- 
sents to them in writing. The result is a manner of singing in thirds 
and sixths, apparently popular in origin. Recently Thrasybulos | 
Georgiades and Manfred Bukofzer have published monographs 
based on new investigations into the treatises dealing with this 
method. Bukofzer has concluded that European singing in thirds 
and sixths, during the period in question and somewhat thereafter, 
is divisible into two techniques, one in which the cantus firmus is 
in the lowest voice and one in which it is in the highest, the former, 
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called by Bukofzer “English discant”, being of English origin, and 
the latter, fauxbourdon, being a continental derivative. In the 15th 
century, Guilelmus Monachus (probably an Italian) devotes a 
special chapter, De modis Anglicorum, of his De praeceptis artis 
musicae et practicae compendiosus libellus to the English contra- 
puntal techniques. This chapter gives an account not only of three- 
part singing, consisting of successions of six-three chords, introduced 
and concluded by chords made of root, fifth, and octave, but also 
of the gymel, that is, cantus gemellus or “twin-song”, this being 
two-part singing preferring thirds and unisons but using sixths and 
octaves also. Fauxbourdon bears its name with good reason, for in 
it the real “burden” no longer remains the foundation of the com- 
position, being shifted to the top part, so that the actual bass is a 
“false” one, a falsus bordunus. 

The English techniques contributed to the evolution of music 
on the continent, especially during the time of Dunstable—the 
“fountain of a new art”, as Tinctoris called him—, the six-three style 
appearing in some of the music of his contemporaries Dufay and 
Binchois. In the future, even if compositions are to be as contra- 
puntal as the works of Palestrina, they are written under the influ- 
ence of fauxbourdon. 

English musicians begin to be esteemed abroad as theorists and 
go to the continent as instructors, One of the most famous theorists 
of the 15th century is John Hothby, a Carmelite monk teaching at 
Ferrara, Rome, and especially Lucca. After having been recalled to 
England by his king, probably because of his fame as a skilled 
musician, he died suddenly in 1487. We know his letter and his 
treatise directed against the Spaniard Ramis de Pareia, regarded 
by Burzio as having offended against the shades of Guido and Mar- 
chettus de Padua, documents by means of which Hothby took 
part in the great theoretical controversy fought over Ramis by 
Gafori and Spataro; we know his works on counterpoint and his 
most important study, La Calliopea legale, which applies, to the old 
hexachordal system, a new method of mutation whereby he arrives 
at the entire sum of chromatically altered tones. The musica legalis, 
the “legitimate music”, is Gregorian chant. He treats both plain- 
song and mensural music in an original manner. Terms, such as 
elmuahym for the semibreve, show a relationship to the 13th- 
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century Anonymus IV (who uses the expression also) and reveal 
an Arabian influence. 

After Hothby’s death there is a gap in the English tradition of 
musical theory, there being no great writers on it for almost a 
century. The continent, especially Italy, leads musical evolution in 
both practice and theory. The crowding events of the Reformation 
probably prevented English musicians from occupying themselves 
with theoretical problems. Their forces seemed to be absorbed by 
problems pertaining to the liturgy and church music. But even in 
those troubled days, progress was being made in the field of instru- 
mental music: I need refer here only to the works of Hughe Aston. 
One of the greatest periods of English music is approaching. Among 
composers of church music I shall recall only John Merbecke with 
his “Booke of common praier noted”, Sternhold and Hopkins, 
Crowley, Seres, Parker, Day, and East, with their psalm settings, 
and Fayrfax, Taverner, Tye, White, Tallis, and Byrd. with their 
sacred vocal polyphony. The Italian madrigal conquers the world, 
and at the end of the 16th century there arise splendid imitators 
of this form in England. 

One of the best English representatives of this form of secular 
music, Thomas Morley, was an excellent theorist as well. His ‘Plaine 
and easie Introduction to practicall musicke” is dedicated to his 
master, William Byrd, and appeared in 1597. It is a beautiful work 
~—a facsimile edition of which has recently been issued—, a faithful 
portrait of its author’s time, with its ardent desire to revive the art 
of Greece and yet with a whole-hearted receptivity to the music of. 
the day. Morley has a magnificent style and is a very resourceful 
teacher. He has studied the principal theoretical works of Italy and 
Germany and is well acquainted with the theories of Gafori, Spataro, 
Aron, Zarlino, and Zacconi, and with the treatises of Ornithoparchus, 
Listenius, Lossius, and others. The whole practice of the 16th cen- 
tury is familiar to him and is illustrated by means of copious and 
well selected examples. He provides one of the best manuals of com: 
position, especially of the polyphonic style. It is perhaps a better one 
than the elaborate work of Zarlino, because it is more easily com- 
prehensible and more instructive. At every step in the exposition we 
observe the hand of the great composer and the outstanding teacher. 

Morley’s period was a happy one for English music. The mad- 
rigal was the favorite form. Four years after Morley’s “Introduc- 
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tion” there appeared that splendid madrigal collection, with con- 
tributions from the best masters, “The Triumphes of Oriana”, 
songs in praise of Queen Elizabeth; and in the same year there were 
published the charming ayres of Rosseter and Campion, with accom- 
paniments for lute and viol. Lute music was at its height and viol 
music was flourishing through the Fancies of Morley, Daman, 
Ferrabosco, Cooper, Lupo, and Orlando Gibbons, and through the 
consorts of Brade and Simpson, which influenced the continent. 
Music was then regarded as part of a good education, and Peacham 
in his “Compleat Gentleman” agrees with Morley in the opinion 
that the well-bred young man must be able to sing and play at sight. 
It is no wonder that instruction books on the art of song and 
of playing on sundry kinds of instruments were published at this 
time. There appeared: 
1568 and 1574 Two different English versions of Adrien le Roy's 
Instruction de partir toute musique ... en 
tablature de luth (1557) 
1596 Barley’s “Newe booke of tabliture” 


1597 Anthony Holborne’s “Cittharn Schoole” 
1610 John Dowland’s “Necessarie observations belong- 


ing to lute playing” 

1654 Playford’s “Breefe Introduction to the skill of 
musick for song & violl” 

1659 Christopher Simpson’s “Division Viol” 

1676 Thomas Mace’s “Musick’s Monument” 

1700 Benjamin Hely’s “Compleat Violist”’. 

Only three of these books will here be dealt with, those of Play- 
ford, Simpson, and Mace. But first a few words about Utriusque 
cosmi historia by the Oxonian Dr. Robert Flud, which appeared 
in 1617. This may be compared with Kircher’s Musurgia. The few 
chapters that touch upon music do not differ essentially from 
mediaeval treatises and are written from a Pythagorean standpoint. 
Only a small number of pages refer to contemporary music and 
instruments. 

Now for some details about Playford, Simpson, and Mace. Play- 
ford’s “Introduction” is not very original, but it is one of the most 
popular books of its time. It acquaints “‘all Lovers & Practitioners of 
Musick” with the principles of the art, teaching playing on the 
different kinds of viols and crowning the work with an art of com- 


posing music in parts, later revised by Henry Purcell. Charming 
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short songs for two voices, composed by good masters, are inter- 
spersed. It is characteristic of the period that the “Introduction”, 
of which there were nineteen editions (the last appearing in 1730), 
should eventually have added “Instructions and Lessons . . . for the 
. .. Treble-Violin” to those for the viol. With stringed keyboard- 
instruments and the several kinds of lute, the viols had conquered 
the field of chamber music and were to be found in every culti- 
vated household. Viols were requisites of the substantial citizen's 
reception room and of the barber shop as well. Embracing, as they 
do, instruments equipped to perform both the fundamental and 
ornamental portions of a composition, the viols served to execute 
both ground-bass and melody, achieved importance in connection 
with monodic forms as well as polyphonic consorts, and were to be 
found in church, theater, and family circle. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that there was a valuable literature for viols both in 
England and abroad; we know of the strong influence exerted on 
continental composition by the viol music of Brade, Simpson, Hol- 
borne, Johnson, and others. And yet this music eventually became 
unpopular. The twenty-four violins of Charles II cleared the way 
for the triumphant progress of the violin. However earnest and 
resourceful may have been the defence of the viols undertaken by 
Christopher Simpson and Thomas Mace, the brilliant playing of 
Thomas Baltzar of Liibeck tipped the scales of victory definitely 
in favor of the violin. Playford, astutely grasping the situation, 
published a short treatise on violin playing. In it he teaches tuning 
and also writing by means of both notes and letters, gives rules for 
fingering, explains the graces, and offers some compositions, among 
them variations on “Come kiss me now”, a subject on which varia- 
tions were written also by the famous English violinist Davis Mell 
and by Baltzar. 

Without denying the great merits of Playford, especially as a 
publisher, we must express a preference for the books of Simpson 
and Mace. It was with good reason that, in 1677, Christopher Simp- 
son published his “Division Viol” in Latin as well as English, for 
he knew the value of his work and wished to be understood not only 
at home but also abroad. He proves himself a skilful pedagogue, 
deft in the statement of his rules and in the choice of his examples 
for illustrating both the ground-bass and the “division”, masterly 
in explaining his method of playing ex tempore to the ground by 
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“breaking” either the ground or any other part of the composition. 
His work is a magnificent handbook on the art of variation and a 
remarkable document on that of ornamentation, which in that 
period both singers and instrumentalists had to cultivate. Every 
good musician was expected to show his artistic ability by means 
of division, in one way or another. We need remember only the 
performer's somewhat related application of coloratura to the 
aria da capo. 

And now for a few words about Thomas Mace, clerk of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He was an expert practical musician, quaint 
and witty as a writer. It is amusing to read in his “Musick’s Monu- 
ment”, published in 1676, the remark that “several pages are of more 
value than the price of the whole book by far.” But he is a sensitive 
musician and a poet too. Here are the verses in which he laments 
the decline of the lute, which he regards as the rarest and most 
excellent portable instrument in the world: 


The Lute Speaks: 

Despair I do, 
Old Dowland he is dead; R. Johnson too, 
Two famous men, great masters in my art. 
In each of them I had more than one part 
Or two or three; they were not single-soul’d, 
As most our Upstarts are, and too too bold. 
Soon after them that famous man Gotiere 
Did make me gratefull in each noble ear. 
He’s likewise gone: I fear me much that I 
Am not long-liv’d, but shortly too shall dye. 


The author finishes his poem with the verses: 


No language is of greater force to me 
Than is the language of lute’s mysterie. 

Mace is an ardent defender of the lute and asserts that it is as 
easy to play as the viol. His whole work is a vindication of the lute 
and may be compared with the Fronimo of Vincenzo Galilei. Mace 
knows the construction of the instrument perfectly and gives a 
detailed description of it. He mentions certain prized instruments 
made by Laux Maler (of whose handiwork there is a specimen in 
the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia) and 
by others, and he gives their prices. An ideal treatise on lute-playing 
follows, dealing with its notation and principles and ending with an 
exposition of its mastery. Mace is a clear-headed man, and his book 
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abounds in passages imparting commor sense to his scholars, as 
when he states that “there are times and particular seasons, in which 
the ablest master in his art shall not be able to command his inven- 
tion or produce things, so to his content or liking as he shall at 
other times.” He defines the forms and illustrates them by interest- 
ing examples of his own invention. He recalls the great composers 
with pride and respect, and he expects that they will be as well 
known by their works as the great and learned writers are by theirs, 
He mentions by name three masters of the recent past: William 
Lawes, John Jenkins, and Christopher Simpson. 

Mace’s account of the different tunings of the lutes and viols is 
particularly noteworthy. He recommends learning to play the latter 
from notes rather than from letters. He is proud of his newly con- 
structed double lute with fifty strings, made especially for the sake 
of its fuller sonority. His love for the viols is strong, and his oppo- 
sition to the violins and to their use in great consorts of ten and 
twenty compels one’s admiration. He declares that “it cannot be 
good fashion in musick to bring up any way, thing or instrument 
and cry it up for the mode and leave a better and cry it down.” 
Reading these lines, we remember the old author of the Speculum 
musicae in the 14th century, who likewise defended an ars antiqua 
against an ars nova. Mace praises the old masters, Ferrabosco, Ward, 
Lupo, White, Deering, Lawes, Jenkins, Christopher Simpson, the 
Italian Monteverdi, and many others “who in their late time were 
all substantial, able and profound composing masters in this art and 
have left their works behind them as fit monuments and patterns for 
sober and wise posterity, worthy to be imitated and practiced.” His 
thoroughness as a musician leads him to refer to everything—old 
and new music, old and new instruments, the plan of a hall in 
which to perform music. Beyond any shadow of doubt, Mace’s 
treatise is an intensely interesting historical document and has a 
great cultural value. . 

We have reached the modern era, and modern are the problems 
we encounter in other writings. I shall recall to mind only Thomas 
Salmon’s ‘‘Essay to the advancement of musick by casting away the 
perplexity of different cliffs and uniting all sorts of musick”, pub- 
lished in 1672. Here a question is discussed that has continued to 
trouble later musicians and for which they have offered many a 
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solution. But surely Salmon’s suggestion that the alto clef be used 
for all voices and instruments is not the worst of them. 

Our investigation is ended. And it is perfectly clear that England 
has made useful contributions to the evolution of musical theory. 
It gave of its best in the old days and for centuries was in the fore- 
front of musical progress. After the death of Henry Purcell there 
are no more really great theorists. But only a few years later England 
produced two great music historians, Burney and Hawkins, whose 
works deserve to be prized as long as the science as well as the art 
of music continues to stimulate men’s minds. 
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MAURICE RAVEL 
(1875-1937) 
By PAUL LANDORMY 


HE year 1937 dealt harshly with French musicians. After the 

death of Charles-Marie Widor, Gabriel Pierné, and Albert 
Roussel, came Maurice Ravel’s turn to go. His name shines bril- 
liantly in the musical firmament; he is one of the purest and greatest 
glories of France. 

Maurice Joseph Ravel was born March 7, 1875, at Ciboure, 
Basses-Pyrénées, not far from St.-Jean-de-Luz. His mother was 
Basque, his father’s family came from Versoix, on the Lake of 
Geneva. His admirable father was the rare exception to the rule, for 
he actually encouraged his son to become a musician. 

A few weeks after his birth, litthe Maurice was taken to Paris, 
where his parents definitely established their domicile. At the age 
of twelve, he began taking harmony lessons from Charles René, to 
whom he soon presented a set of Variations sur un choral de Schu- 
mann and a Premier Mouvement de sonate. In 1889 Ravel was 
admitted to the Paris Conservatoire, in the preparatory piano class 
conducted by Anthiome. Later he studied the violin for four years 
with Charles de Bériot, and through him met Ricardo Vines, whose 
intimate friend he became. 

Vijfies’s friendship was not without influence on Ravel’s fondness 
for Spanish themes and rhythms, a taste instinctive with Ravel by 
reason of his Basque strain. Vifies encouraged his friend’s natural 
inclination by playing for him a great many Spanish compositions 
which his brother Pepito, familiarly called ‘Pepe’, a marvellous 
dancer, would accompany with the most picturesque dances. 

When Ravel played his first attempts at composition, he made 
the good Charles de Bériot shiver with horror; he was, in the eyes 
of both master and fellow-students, a revolutionary. When he studied 
harmony with Pessard, counterpoint and fugue with Gédalge, and 
composition with Gabriel Fauré, however, he proved to be a student 
most docile, most submissive, and most concerned with strictly ap- 
plying the rules. Yet, while bearing rules in mind, he would some- 
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The Last Photograph of Maurice Ravel 


Ravel coaching Jacques Février in the interpretation of the 
Concerto for Left Hand, shortly before his death 
(From La Revue internationale de musique) 
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times risk the most adventurous audacities. In his Habanera, a 
genuine masterpiece composed in 1895 or 1896, he wrote thus: 


But he reserved these audacities for his free compositions, written 
outside of class and away from the master’s control. 

In 1901 he won the Second Grand Prix de Rome. In the competi- 
tions of 1902 and 1903, no award was given him. His judges thought 
that he had made fun of them in submitting cantatas so academic 
that they seemed almost parodies. In 1904 he did not compete. In 
1905 he presented himself, but was refused at the trial competition. 
This was a great scandal; the entire press protested—what! the author 
of Shéhérazade, of Jeux d’eaux, and of the String Quartet (for he 
had already composed these three indisputable masterpieces) was 
being eliminated from the Concours de Rome! 

This rebuff showed only the more clearly the place that he had 


already taken in French music. 
* * 


* 

At this time Ravel was thin of body, hollow-cheeked, with large 
nose and with an intelligent, ironic, piercing glance—a slight little 
man, energetic in his gestures. Alluding to his Basque origin, André 
Suarés recognizes Spain “everywhere in Ravel”. He notes Ravel's 
wiry leanness, at once fragile and resistant, “the persuasive strength 
and flexibility of the finest tempered steel”. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that Spain was not quite everywhere in him; in spite of his 
love of the Iberian countries, he remained ever a Frenchman. His 
face changed little after he was twenty, although he often modified 
the style of his beard. At first he had a full beard with two points, 


* 
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then short whiskers in the Austrian style, and finally no beard at 
all, thus emphasizing the fineness of his sharp profile. 

At times people accused him of affectation. But he himself said 
one day to one of his friends, “Does it never occur to them that J 
may be artificial by nature?” His spontaneous gestures, devoid of 
all pretense, revealed, indeed, a thoroughly original turn of mind. 
Yet, in reality, no one was more simple than this man, who could 
rightfully be himself without imitating anyone. 

People accused him, however, of imitating Debussy. They took 
delight in discovering in his works the favorite techniques of the 
composer of Pelléas: the use of sevenths, ninths, and elevenths freely 
linked; a predilection for certain scales not of the classical tradition; 
a studied seeking after refined sonorities and vaporously enveloping 
effects; and, in the orchestra, a division of the strings. They accused 
Ravel of ““Debussyism”’. 

Ravel denied it'; or, rather, his friends fiercely took up his 
defense against this charge. They pointed out the very individual 
character of his melodic recitative, 


Le Martin— Pécheur 
: On ne peut plus lent 
(a na pasmor - du ce soir mais je rap-porteune rare é-mo-tio 
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the entirely new use he was making of pedals in inner voices, of 
multiple appoggiaturas and acciaccaturas, and notably of the un- 
resolved appoggiatura above the seventh in the diminished seventh 


chord. 


They pointed out that Ravel rarely uses the augmented fifth chord, 
so dear to Debussy, and almost never uses the whole-tone scale. The 


1 Thus, in a letter to Pierre Lalo, dated February 5, 1906, he wrote: “You have com- 
mented at great length upon a rather special method of writing for piano, the inven- 
tion of which you attribute to Debussy. I wish to point out that my Jeux d’ Eau 
appeared early in 1g02, when there were no other piano works by Debussy than his 
three pieces Pour le Piano, which I admire very much but which contain nothing 
new from the pianistic point of view.” (Quoted from Nicholas Slonimsky, “Music 


since 1900".) 
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augmented fifth chord, in fact, assumes in Ravel the very special 
meaning of a part of the eleventh chord.? 


In many points, then, Ravel’s technique differs from Debussy’s. 
Indeed, the partial analogy between them masks a fundamental 
difference of artistic temperaments—a difference which, in certain 
respects, makes one the very opposite of the other. Debussy was a 
dreamer, abandoning himself softly to the stream of sensation and 
imagination with the sole idea of gathering from nature “impres- 
sions” which he would reproduce faithfully in their vagueness, their 
lightness, their inconsistency. He was that most of all. For he was 
many kinds of person at once: true, there is not much of the impres- 
sionist apparent to us when we witness the scenes of Golaud’s vio- 
lence; but even there the fury is breathed across a veil of exquisite 
legend which does not let us perceive harsh reality. It still remains 
that “impressionism” is one of the fundamental characteristics of 
Claude Debussy. Maurice Ravel is not at all a dreamer. He has a 
clear and definite perception of things. He seems to seek nothing 
beyond what he sees. What he imagines always has the precision of 
reality, as in the Histoires naturelles. 

Perhaps I am exaggerating, and to contradict me one could cite 
significant examples from Ma Mere l’Oye (Le Jardin féerique), from 
Shéhérazade, or from the String Quartet. But the mystery that 
Ravel invokes by his revery is not of the same order as Debussy’s, 
and is translated into musical terms so precise and studied that it is 
almost as clear as day. And how often Ravel looks upon things with 
coldly critical eye and ironic smile! How keen he is, how intelligent, 
asin L’ Heure espagnole! At all events, his music is always remark- 
able for its substantialness, however delicate and light it may be. It 
is of a classical correctness and elegance. Let us not forget how fond 
he was of Saint-Saéns, to whom he is allied in his manner of treating 
and developing ideas, as, for instance, in his Trio for piano, violin, 
and violoncello. Saint-Saéns’s name, encountered here quite natu- 
rally, takes us far from Debussy. 

2 Roland-Manuel, Maurice Ravel et son oeuvre dramatique. 
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Too far, perhaps: this precision in writing has made certain 
people say that Ravel lacked feeling. He himself boasted of it some. 
what—or came near to boasting. Let us not take him at his word, nor 
at the word of some of his commentators. ‘Everything in Ravel”, 
declares André Suarés, “‘proves his wish to obliterate himself and to 
confide nothing. He would rather be taken for unfeeling than to 
betray his sentiments.” If necessary he would pretend something in 
order to hide from us his true feelings. ‘‘He is a deceiver.” 

This “deception” of Ravel’s was a clever one, and took everyone 
in. 

But, none the less, music betrays in the most tell-tale manner the 
feelings of its composer. All artifices are in vain: music does not lie. 
It is vain to repeat (though not entirely wrong): ‘““The music of 
Ravel often gives the impression of a marvellous machine, of a watch 
accurate to the tenth of a second, of a mechanism regulated to the 
hundredth of a millimeter. Ravel is the most perfect of Swiss watch- 
makers. . . .” The fact remains that this music is human, that it 
reveals a man, and that one can tentatively make the musician’s 
portrait from his music. After all, this fine mechanism did not drop 
from heaven. And we refuse to believe that it is the work of a 
wonderfully organized pure intelligence. If it were, it would not 
“touch” us; it would not give us pleasure. 

But let us hear Ravel himself speak of his art. He once made 
some confessions that we have preserved. One day he declared that 
he was “moved unto tears by that gorgeous Jbéria, by those Parfums 
de la nuit, so profoundly touching. . . .” These are not the words 
of an insensitive man. Nor are these: “There are rules for mak- 
ing a building hold up, but none for linking modulations together. 
Yes, only one—inspiration.” Still more explicitly, he said: “The 
source of genius—that is, of artistic creation—can be made up only 
of instinct or feeling.” And, to give a final quotation: ‘‘In art, the 
craft in the absolute sense of the word cannot exist. In the harmo- 
nious proportions of a work, in the elegance of its development, the 
réle of inspiration is almost unlimited; the will to develop some- 
thing can be only sterile.” In this he has spoken the truth. These 
unequivocal assertions of Ravel’s reveal to us his inner nature. 

Of course, Maurice Ravel evolved; and, perhaps under the in- 
fluence of his own admirers, he finally conceived a picture of himself 
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quite different from reality such as he had at first perceived it: from 
then on, he attributed to intelligence what was due to feeling. 

His capacity for feeling attached itself to a great variety of things: 
sometimes strange and fantastic objects, as in Gaspard de la nuit; at 
other times, on the contrary, to the simplicity and ingenuity of chil- 
dren’s tales, like Ma Mére | ’Oye, the fairy quality of which en- 
chanted him. He loved irony, and excelled in it, without losing 
thereby his taste for emotion, which he hid only because he wished 
to avoid excess of it. And emotion often appears in Ravel just where 
one least expects it: in an ingenious modulation apparently sought 
for its own sake, or would-be elegance. 

He himself once indicated to his friend Calvocoressi the pas- 
sages in his works where the direct expression of emotion, far from 
being excluded, was deliberately attempted. He designated particu- 
larly the beginning of Asie in Shéhérazade, L’Indifférent in the 
same collection, and the Martin-Pécheur and the end of Le Grillon 
in the Histoires naturelles. Calvocoressi wished to add the slow 
movement of the String Quartet and the Oiseaux tristes—that mag- 
nificent piece which, just after it was composed, Ravel would play 
again and again for his friends, who could not manage to capture its 
beauty despite all the composer’s efforts and their own good inten- 
tions. For my part, I should further include La Belle et la Béte, 
which seems to me heart-rending in its effect, and the rapturously 
delightful Jardin féerique. All this does not mean that Ravel cannot 
elsewhere stir our emotions. But these are the special places. 

Everywhere some feeling animates and “constructs” this perfect 
music. It is a perfection overwhelming in its infallibility. Mozart 
himself is not always this perfect. It is a perfection of an infinitely 
sensitive grace, a thousand leagues from the cold correctness of the 
academics—a grace that moves its auditors even when the music 
would have nothing else to say but its very perfection. 

So, despite the narrow frame in which he encloses his language, 
despite the minute rules to which he subjects it—rules that made it 
seem scanty when it was not yet understood—, Ravel is able to 
murmur to our hearts the secret words that have left in him their 
live and penetrating wound. Like Couperin, his model and his mas- 
ter, he conceals the ardor of a sensitive and—in its own way— 
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passionate soul beneath an exterior of indifferent politeness and a 
sovereign and impassible air of distinction; and it is not by any 
means through skill alone that his art is great. 
* * 
* 


What must be noted, however, is Ravel’s horror of whatever 
arouses the passions. He could not bear unreserved sentimental effu- 
sions, loud cries, grand gestures. Only a compact and restrained art 
could satisfy him. 

That is why he never composed a real opera. He tried to write for 
the theater twice, and with great success both times. Among his best 
works are L’Heure espagnole (a musical comedy in one act, text by 
Franc-Nohain, 1907) and L’Enfant et les sortiléges (a lyric fantasy 
in two tableaux after Madame Colette’s booklet, 1920-25). But the 
subjects that he treats have nothing moving in them, and they are 
wholly compatible with his fondness for the “inhuman”, as we say 
today, taking the word in its etymological sense. Indeed, there are 
some men and one woman on the stage in L’Heure espagnole, but 
the scene occurs at a watchmaker’s shop and the symphony of the 
clocks takes up almost as much time as the commentary on the 
human action. The clocks become, after a fashion, “inhuman” char- 
acters to whom the composer lends voices and souls. In L’Enfant et 
les sortiléges, there is only one human being on the stage, the child; 
and he is surrounded by all sorts of animals whose speaking voice 
the composer lets us hear. He makes animate even the furniture and 
the household utensils. The duet between the Wedgwood teapot 
(tenor) and the China cup (mezzo) isa delightful bit. Ravel invests 
even inanimate objects with sentiments and discovers there a source 
of emotion that does not fail to move us. 

In this last work, L’Enfant et les sortiléges, there appears also 
what is known in Ravel as the “passion for the impossible’. One 
could say truly that, when Ravel chooses literary subjects for musical 
treatment, he searches at music’s very antipodes. It would not be 
beyond his fancy to make an armchair sing, and to produce by its 
song an expressive effect. Likewise, in the realm of chamber music, 
one cannot imagine a text that would apparently lend itself less 
suitably to music than Jules Renard’s Histoires naturelles: 
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The Kingfisher 


They didn’t bite very well this evening, but I caught a rare emotion. 
As I was holding out my rod with the line taut, a kingfisher came to perch on 
it... . We have no bird more splendid. . . . 


The Peacock 


He is surely going to be married today. It was supposed to take place 
yesterday. He was ready, all dressed up in his Sunday clothes. He was only 
waiting for his fiancée. She didn’t show up... . 


It is marvellous to consider the music suggested to Ravel by these 
lines and the added poetry with which it envelops them.* 
* * 


We have just said a word regarding Ravel’s works for the theater. 
Among his other most characteristic works should be cited the fol- 
lowing: Shéhérazade (1903), a suite of three settings of poems by 
Tristan Klingsor, in which there is translated with particular inten- 
sity a nostalgic soul’s sensual curiosity for adventure; the Histoires 
naturelles (1907), to which we have just referred above; the Rap- 
sodie espagnole (1908), in which the violence, fury, and abandon 
of the Spanish soul are rendered with surprising truth, yet with a 
delicately French sensitiveness that has sifted away all coarseness; 
Daphnis et Chloé, at once a ballet and a broad symphonic fresco, 
which, though it is the work that has most affected all Maurice 
Ravel's publics, and though it contains magnificent passages, such as 
the famous “Dawn”, is not perhaps the most steadily personal of his 
works, nor the one that reveals best the innermost feeling of the 
composer; the Tombeau de Couperin, homage to a revered musical 
ancestor, as delightful in its original piano form as in its bewitching 


3 Renard, in his remarkable “Journal”, made, under date of January 12, 1907, a 
curious entry which, translated into English, reads as follows: “M. Ravel, the musician 
of the Histoires Naturelles, black, rich and subtle, insists that I go, this evening, to 
hear his songs. I confess my ignorance and ask him what he could have possibly added 
to the Histoires Naturelles. 

— My intention, said he, was not to add but to interpret. 

—In what way? 

— To say in music what you say in words when you stand, for instance, before a tree. 
I think and feel in music, and I want to think and feel the same things you do. There 
exists an instinctive, sentimental music, which is my kind—to be sure, you have to 
know first your craft—and there is the intellectual music: that of d’Indy. There will 
be nothing but d’Indys this evening. They do not admit such a thing as emotion, 
which they refuse to explain. I am of the opposite opinion; but they find interesting 
what I have written, since they admit me [to their program]. It is very important to 
me, this test. At any rate, I am sure of my singer; she is admirable.”— 
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transcription for orchestra; the Valse (1920), the most unexpected 
of the compositions of Ravel, revealing to us heretofore unexpected 
depths of Romanticism, power, vigor, and rapture in this musician 
whose expression is usually limited to the manifestations of an essen- 
tially classical genius—depths that he gave evidence of nowhere else 
so brilliantly; finally, after the popular Boléro, the two piano Con- 
certos, one for two hands and one for left hand alone (1931), 
supreme successes, which practically constitute this genius’s adieu 
to music. 

He was one of the greatest composers of our era, equal in his class 
to Claude Debussy or Richard Strauss. 

And he was also an admirable character. Reserved, secretive, dis- 
tant to the importunate, he was yet capable of the most extreme 
devotion to his friends and of the greatest kindnesses to young artists 
whom he deemed worthy of aid. He was a man of courage, enlisting 
as a volunteer to serve in the War with other Frenchmen. He was a 
proud man, refusing all honors, even the red ribbon offered to him 
in vain. He did not belong to the Institute. He manifested a remark- 
able independence of mind and never sacrificed an opinion to spare 
his reputation or his success. He commanded respect by the strength 
of his genius, and also by the influence of this unshakeable dignity. 


THE Works OF MAuvuRICE RAVEL 


Year Publisher 
1893 (?) Sérénade grotesque, for piano, two-hands. Unpublished 
1894 Ballade de la reine morte d’aimer, for voice and Unpublished 
piano (Roland de Mares) . 
1895 Menuet antique, for piano, two-hands. Enoch 
1895-96 Sites auriculaires, for two pianos, four-hands. Unpublished 
1. Habanera 
2. Entre cloches 
(The Habanera is taken up again in the Rap- 
sodie espagnole.) 
Un Grand Sommeil noir, for voice and piano Unpublished 
(Verlaine) . 
Sainte, for voice and piano (Mallarmé). Durand 
Deux épigrammes, for voice and piano (Marot). Demets (Eschig) 
1. D’Anne jouant de l’espinette 
2. D’Anne qui me jecta de la neige 
Shéhérazade, overture for orchestra. Unpublished 
Pavane pour une infante défunte, for piano, later Demets (Eschig) 
arranged for orchestra. 
Si morne, for voice and piano (Verhaeren) . Unpublished 
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Year Publisher 
1901 Jeux d’eau, for piano. Demets (Eschig) 
Myrrha, cantata for the Concours de Rome (Beissier). Unpublished 
1902-03 Quatuor a cordes. Durand 
1903 Manteau de fleurs, for voice and piano (Gravollet). Hamelle 
Shéhérazade, for voice and orchestra (Tristan Durand 
Klingsor) . 
1. Asie 
2. La Flite enchantée 
3. L’'Indifférent 
Alcyone, cantata for the Concours de Rome (A. and Unpublished 
F. Adenis) . 
Miroirs, for piano. Demets (Eschig) 
1. Noctuelles 
. Oiseaux tristes 
. Une Barque sur l’océan 
. Alborado del gracioso 
La Vallée des cloches 
Le Noil des jouets, for voice and piano (M. Ravel). Mathot 
Alyssa, cantata for the Concours de Rome. Unpublished 
Sonatine, for piano. Durand 
Introduction and Allegro, for harp, flute, clarinet, Durand 
and string quartet (later arranged for orchestra) . 
Les Grands Vents venus d’outre-mer, for voice and Durand 
piano (H. de Regnier). 
Histoires naturelles, for voice and piano (J. Renard). Durand 
. Le Paon 
. Le Grillon 
. Le Cygne 
. Le Martin-Pécheur 
La Pintade 
1906-11 Dephnis et Chloé, choreographic symphony in three Durand 
parts (Michel Fokine) . 
1907 Sur l’herbe, for voice and piano (Verlaine) . Durand 
Vocalise en forme d’habanera, for voice and piano. Leduc 
Cinq mélodies populaires grecques, for voice and Durand 
piano (translations by M. D. Calvocoressi) . 
1. Le Réveil de la mariée 
2. La-bas vers l’église 
3. Quel galant! 
4. Chanson de cueilleuse de lentisques 
5. Tout gai! 
Rapsodie espagnole, for orchestra. 
1. Prélude a la nuit 
2. Malaguetia 
3. Habanera 
4. Feria 
Gaspard de la nuit, for piano (after Aloysius Durand 
Bertrand) . 
1. Ondine 
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Publisher 
2. Le Gibet 
3. Scarbo 
Ma Mere l’Oye, for piano, four-hands. Durand 
5 pieces enfantines: 
1. Pavane de la belle au bois dormant 
2. Petit Poucet 
3. Laideronnette, impératrice des pagodes 
4. La Belle et la Béte 
5. Le Jardin féerique 
1909 Menuet sur le nom d’Haydn, for piano. 
1910 Chanson frangaise, for voice and piano. 
espagnole, 
hébraique, 
écossaise, 
flamande, “ 
russe, 
(Accompaniments of folk-songs written for the 
competition held by the Maison du Lied. The first 
four were selected. The fourth was arranged for 
orchestra.) 
Valses nobles et sentimentales, for piano. Durand 
Ma Meére l’Oye, ballet, after the suite for piano, Durand 
four-hands (1908) . 
Adelaide ou Le Langage des fleurs, ballet, after the Durand 
Valses nobles et sentimentales. 
Prélude, for piano (test-piece for sight-reading com- Durand 
petition at the Conservatoire) . 
A la maniére de... , for piano. Mathot 
1. Borodine 
2. Chabrier 
Trois poémes de Stéphane Mallarmé, for voice ac- Durand 
companied by piano, two flutes, two clarinets, and 
string quartet. 
1. Soupir 
2. Placet futile 
3. Surgi de la croupe 
1914-15 Trio in A minor, for piano, violin, and violoncello. Durand 
1914 Kaddisch, for voice and piano. Durand 
1915 Trois chansons, for mixed chorus a cappella. Durand 
1. Nicolette 
2. Trois beaux oiseaux 
3. Ronde 
1917. Le Tombeau de Couperin, for piano. 
1. Prélude 
2. Fugue 
3. Forlane 
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4. Rigaudon 
5. Menuet 
6. Toccata 
(All except Nos. 2 and 6 arranged for orchestra) 
1919 Frontispice, for two pianos, four-hands, for a book 
by Canudo, Poéme de Vardar. 
La Valse, choreographic poem for orchestra. 
1920-22 Sonata, for violin and violoncello, in four movements. 
1920-25 L’Enfant et les sortiléges, lyric fantasy in two tab- 
leaux (Mme. Colette) . 
i922 +©= Berceuse, sur le nom de Fauré, composed for the 
supplement of an issue of La Revue musicale, 
dedicated to Fauré. 
1924-27 Sonate, for violin and piano, in three movements. 
1924 Ronsard a4 son dme (P. de Ronsard) , composed for 
the Tombeau de Ronsard, in a supplement of La 
Revue musicale. 
1924 Orchestral transcription of Musorgsky’s “Pictures at 
an Exposition”. 
1925 | Tzigane, concert rhapsody for violin and piano- 
luthéal. 


1925-26 Trois chansons madécasses (Evariste Parny), for 
voice accompanied by piano, flute, and violoncello. 
[Written for Mrs. E. S. Coolidge; the composer's 


holographs are in the Library of Congress. ] 
Réves, for voice and piano (L. P. Fargue) . 
L’Eventail de Jeanne, fanfare for a ballet composed 
in collaboration with G. Auric, Delannoy, Ferroud, 
Ibert, Milhaud, Poulenc, Roland-Manuel, Roussel, 
and FI. Schmitt. 


Boléro, for orchestra. 


Concerto, for piano, two-hands, and orchestra. 
Concerto de piano, for the left hand alone, with 
orchestra. 
Don Quichotte 4 Dulcinée, three songs accompanied 
by piano or orchestra. 
1. Chanson romantique 
2. Chanson épique 
3. Chanson a boire 


(Translated by Willis Wager) 
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MUSIC EDUCATION 
GOES ITS OWN WAY 


By LEO KESTENBERG 

MONG the many soul-searching dilemmas with which life in 
these times confronts us is the conflict between the principles 
of education that accord with the collectivist instinct of our epoch 
and the more or less unchanging cultural principles that cling to 
Goethe’s dictum that the highest good known to man is personality. 
Social and political developments, despite the ruthless pressure which 
they exert, seem to affect only the surface phenomena of education 
and to influence only its external methods. The confluence of certain 
currents in the development of our culture leads one to believe 
that at bottom an objective spirit rules that seems to mock at the 
momentary strength or weakness of individual nations, and that 
clearly points to the limitations of human volition, irrespective of 
the form it takes—national, social, or religious. Among these cur- 
rents are international tendencies in pedagogy and aesthetics, and 
their embodiments. Modern music education is a particularly char- 
acteristic example, for it maintains its independence both of its 
social and political environment and of traditional methods of 

professional instruction in music. 

A history of music education, which does not yet exist, would 
have to acknowledge the fact that its foundations rest upon the prin- 
ciples of general philosophy and pedagogy, and that, in contrast 
to professional musical training, music education goes its own way, 
often diverging from the general current of musical development as 
well. The roots from which it still, even in its present-day forms, 
draws nourishment are to be found in the Old Testament, in 
Plato, St. Augustine, Luther, Comenius, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
Goethe, and Pestalozzi. That is to say, its ancestors were not profes- 
sional musicians in the usual sense. And the history of music men- 
tions their contributions to musical pedagogy only in passing, when 
it mentions them at all. 

The content and scope of the concept “music education”, in the 
broad application which it has received in the years since the World 
War, cannot be derived from what had preceded, however significant 
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earlier activities in this direction may have been. Although we still 
cannot arrive at a comprehensive definition of this concept, in the 
state of flux and controversy in which we now find ourselves, there 
are nevertheless certain respects in which it differs from all similar 
concepts and all earlier efforts, and which tend to make it stand out 
with ever increasing sharpness from its historical, sociological, mu- 
sical, aesthetic, pedagogic, and psychological backgrounds. 

The universal and nowadays universally acknowledged point of 
departure for music education is the recognition, based upon the 
collectivist spirit of our age, of the equal right of all men to the 
enjoyment of music. This recognition appears under the aegis here 
of socialist or democratic and there of nationalist movements, with 
the result that it seems at times to belong to the domain of politics. 
But under whatever auspices it may appear, it leads, or should lead, 
the forces in control to strive for the most complete and fruitful 
relation between every human being and all good music. 

This brings in the question of the fundamental change in the 
meaning of the word “musical”, a question vigorously presented by 
Busoni, in his Sketch of a New Esthetic of Music.’ For psychology 
has stripped the word entirely of the dogmatic character it once 
had, and we nowadays recognize the premise that in the funda- 
mental sense every human being is musical. 

The various educational movements in all countries draw the 
logical conclusion from that premise when they strive for active 
participation of the listener—for alert hearing. In the former German 
people’s-theater and people’s-chorus movements, in the laymen’s 
music courses and adult music education activities of the United 
States and of the Soviet Union, in the rural music schools of Eng- 
land, and the people’s music schools of Denmark, Holland, and 
Switzerland, as well as in the many leisure-time musical activities 
in other civilized nations—everywhere the sociological element is 
one of the chief components in the concept of music education. 

Equally important for a clear understanding of the subject is a 
realization of the significance that attaches to the pedagogic bases 
of music education. With the dawning, as early as Pestalozzi, of the 
perception that education consists in the unfolding of all the aspects 
of every human personality, including the emotions and the will, 
the way is cleared for those educational reforms which, all basically 

1 Translated from the German by Dr. Th. Baker. New York, G. Schirmer, 1911. 
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related, find their culmination in art education. Stemming from 
Ruskin and Morris, this movement gives an entirely new meaning 
to the word “art”, rejecting the mere setting of an artistic goal 
implied in the word hitherto, and making it mean not a phenomenon 
belonging only to the artist, but rather the source of a new, emanci- 
pated system of education and even a new way of life. Part of 
modern pedagogic thought proceeds from the recognition that the 
play of children contains irreplaceably important creative germs, 
which grow to fruition in the most manifold ways, and which for- 
ever nourish the impulse to expression. This is a basic principle of 
pedagogy that should underlie all education, of whatever sort. 

After the World War, thanks to the growth in workmen’s and 
community education and to the increasingly widespread rejection 
of old-fashioned methods of teaching by mere memorization and 
drill, art education was enabled to unfold and develop according to 
its true nature. We have already mentioned the fundamental prin- 
ciple contributed by art education to general pedagogy—the acknowl- 
edgment of the necessity of moulding the complete personality, that 
is, realization of the equality of sense and intellect, feeling and 
reason, the objective and the conceptual. The first principle of this 
moulding process is the awakening and nurture of the emotions and 
the will, the building of character on the basis of the individual’s 
innate gifts, and the cultivation of his natural modes of expression. 
In every step of the educational process, and in every branch of edu- 
cation, the teacher's rdle is to strive to give form to human material, 
or to help it to find its own form, just as in every branch of art the 
first task of the artist must be to learn to give form to the materials 
of his art. 

It follows that music education must have a particularly impor- 
tant place in art education, and therefore in any education that 
strives towards the attainment of a natural and systematically devel- 
oped sense of form. For the underlying premise of musical utterance 
as well as of musical apperception is the recognition of form as “the. 
conquest of force through time and space”, as Ernst Kurth calls it. 
It is the central and integrating position of the problem of form in 
all musical activity that gives music education its unique pedagogic 
function. We can do no more here than refer in passing to the fact 
that, although the beginnings had been made, this deepest signifi- 
cance of music education could not attain its full development unti 
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a change in the style of musical composition had taken place; and 
that the understanding of the value of music education in this matter 
of form begins only with the recognition of architectonics as the 
central problem of the musical style of our day. 

A prerequisite to the performance of these high pedagogic tasks 
is the already mentioned confluence of the many streams of modern 
educational reform. First comes the significant principle of instruc- 
tion through practical work, which, applied to music, exercises a 
healthy, sobering, and clarifying influence after the art-for-art’s sake 
attitude of musical instruction in the Romantic period. Recognition 
of the fact that work itself may be an intense and fructifying experi- 
ence relegates the passive, purely sensuous, unthinking sort of mu- 
sical “enjoyment” to its proper place. Here, too, there is a valid 
analogy with modern composition, which repels all dreamy, undi- 
rected hearing. The making of music and the listening to it again 
have equal rights. By means of ear-training, dictation, improvisation, 
and formal analysis, a conscious exercise of the musical faculties is 
striven for, and often attained, which leads to a changed attitude 
towards all music. The student gets to know appropriate works by 
really working at them, “re-living” them. This active experience of 
music can be just as delightful and enriching as other purely emo- 
tional sensations of music. But apart from that, it is capable of pro- 
ducing in the young student—through its combined use of the pow- 
ers of understanding, will, and feeling—a far more coherent, lasting, 
and intensive relation with the music so worked at than could other- 
wise be his. The glimpse into the workshop of the creative musician, 
the power to bring into play one’s own elements of creative expres- 
sion in music, even on a very primitive level, to organize them and 
define them, as that power can be developed with the help of a con- 
sciously cultivated tonal imagination and exercises in invention and 
dictation—these things produce an inner joy beyond compare. For 
they spring as they do from the inner resources of the individual 
himself and from the awakening and balancing of his creative im- 
pulses and his sense of form. 

Such methods alter the relation between the creator, the per- 
former, and the listener; they lead to active participation, to con- 
scious, synthetic listening. We are still at the beginning of the road 
that may lead to pedagogic distinction between and mastery over 
the various types of musical hearing. But the realization that music 
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education can change the whole nature of the hearing process is 
beginning to spread. In the literatures of psychology and musical 
pedagogy, the types of musical hearing are usually classified as fol- 
lows (to mention only the most important) : rhythmic-motory, emo- 
tional, sensory, associative, intellectual, formal-analytical. With the 
help of exact psychological methods, which may be developed out of 
observation and experiment among the abnormal as well as the 
normal, we should be in a position, within a reasonable length of 
time, to develop the teaching of ear-training to the point where 
concert-halls will be peopled with active and synthetic rather than 
merely passively entertained listeners. 

Another feature of music education connected with the peda- 
gogic tendencies of recent decades is its community character. The 
tension between the “Me” and the “Thee” that underlies all the 
crises of our time, as perhaps of all times, has led to an emphasis in 
education of everything that would tend to reinforce the community 
sense, In a chorus, as on a baseball or a football team, there is more 
than a hint of how the interests of the individual and of the com- 
munity may be harmonized. The moulding of every individual 
voice into an organized and “harmonious” whole solves the problem 
of finding a balance between the centrifugal and the centripetal 
forces in society. The danger that “the individual will be forcibly 
subdued by his environment, and that in everything he takes in, 
digests, and re-expresses his individuality will be sacrificed”, as 
Hanselmann of Ziirich puts it, is at least symbolically avoided in 
community music-making. Ensemble-playing is a unique and price- 
less help to general pedagogy, whose task it must be to develop the 
sense of social responsibility. Youth movements in all countries, a 
part of whose very structure is the cultivation of community con- 
sciousness, have from the beginning recognized the great value of 
music in developing group spirit, and have at the same time contrib- 
uted greatly to the development of the concept of music-education. 
Furthermore, they have made it a watchword to keep music a part. 
of everyday life, and to make every rehearsal and every practice 
period not merely an act of preparation, but a musical experience 
in itself. In accord with the basic principle of the youth movements, 
too, is the feeling that every hearing of fine music must be a living, 
pulsating experience of reality. From this follows the oft-expressed 
sentiment that “it is better to make music than to listen to music”. 
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It must be mentioned that the radicals in the musical youth move- 
ments have not hesitated to go to the greatest extremes in their 
rejection of the forms of musical activity to which we are accus- 
tomed: recitals, concerts, opera, radio, phonograph, and sound-film. 
They value only active, collective music-making in the sense of 
actual physical participation, and accordingly lose sight of the artistic 


element, the unique and “highest good known to man”’—personality. 
* * 


The basic sociological and pedagogic ideas of modern music 
education had to be developed at first by professional musicians. 
At the head of the procession stands the composer and harmony- 
teacher Emile Jaques-Dalcroze, who as early as 1905 laid before a 
music education congress of the Association of Swiss Composers his 
“Proposals for a reform of music instruction in the schools”. These 
took the form of a striking dialogue between a Mr. Anybody and 
Dalcroze himself, in which the aimless, conventional music educa- 
tion for the layman which was current at the time was convincingly 
exposed as a blind alley. On the same occasion, he demonstrated 
with a few pupils the beginnings of a new departure in musical 
pedagogy, based on the recognition that musical and bodily experi- 
ence may be felt as identical, and that upon the identity between 
musical rhythm and bodily gymnastics a system of music education 
may be built having its roots in the deepest fibers of man. 

The discovery of rhythmic gymnastics provided new stimuli, as 
the years went on, to improvisation, solfége, ear-training, to modern 
dancing and calisthenics, and to therapeutics. It has acted like a 
renaissance of classic ideas, and modern music education is unthink- 
able without it. While preserving its original point of departure— 
the relating of bodily and musical experience—it has changed and 
developed greatly, so that nowadays different systems are in use 
in almost every country. But despite all attempts to belittle or 
explain away the genius of Jaques-Dalcroze, the principles upon 
which his discovery was based underlie every system of rhythmic 
education. 

There are naturally an endless number of “methods” that have 
grown up, based on the principles of modern music education. Apart 
from the methods of training the musical ear, which strive par- 
ticularly for a sure sense of interval—Tonic Sol-Fa, Eitz, Jaques- 
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Dalcroze, Chevé, Ward, and others—we must pay special attention 
to the interesting attempts that have been made to put instru. 
mental instruction into the service of the general development of 
the personality. A pioneer in this movement is Arnold Dolmetsch, 
who first pointed out, in a direct and practical way, the field of 
ancient instruments—a field particularly well adapted to educational 
ends—and who by his work in English rural schools showed the way 
to its use. The actual making of instruments, particularly flutes and 
recorders, was recognized by Dolmetsch as a valuable tool in music 
education, and it was he who first treated it as such. The growing 
popularity of old melodic instruments, particularly of the recorder, 
no doubt springs from this work of Dolmetsch’s. 

New trails were blazed by Margit Varro, in her Der lebendige 
Klavierunterricht, in tying up the requirements of instrumental 
technique with the psychological and pedagogical elements of gen- 
eral musical education. The principle already outlined by Robert 
Schumann in his Haus- und Lebens-regeln, which definitely sub- 
ordinates the development of mere mechanical technique to that 
of an understanding of music, receives in Miss Varro’s book the vin- 
dication and the development it deserves. 

Another noteworthy contribution to the rounding out of our 
concept we owe to Carl Orff in his Tanzerische Musikerziehung, 
which almost reminds one of the musical rites of exotic cults when 
it reaches the point of ensemble rhythmic practice in an orchestra 
of percussion and noise-making instruments. This rhythmic exercise 
attains an intensity that verges on ecstasy, but it also leads to new 
and fruitful forms of improvisation. 

A concept that is intimately related to and, in a certain sense, 
even identical with that of music education is that of musical organé 
zation. For wherever general musical education is attempted—in mass 
and youth movements, in school and church, city and country—the 
sociological, economic, statistical, and organizational requirements 
demand attention just as much as the historical and intellectual. 
bases. Hermann Kretzschmar was among the first to recognize the 
connection between music and the other activities of men, as well 
as that between musical organization and education, although he 
naturally approached it first of all from the historical point of view. 
It was Paul Bekker who, in his Das deutsche Musikleben,? first 

2 Berlin, Schuster & Loeffler, 1916. 
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recognized that sociological concepts are the common roots that 
underlie all organizational phenomena, thereby laying the founda- 
tion upon which the whole complex structure still rests. When he 
says, in the foreword to that excellent book, that “we must learn 
to substitute an active enjoyment of art for a merely passive one”, 
he has hit upon the central thesis of modern music education, which 
is essentially based upon sociological premises. The will to change 
the passive réle of the listener to an active one through education is 
logically consequent upon the recognition and understanding of the 
organic interrelationship of all forms of musical activity. A true 
understanding, therefore, of the term “music education” must in- 
clude a survey of all the factors that affect the development of the 
musical life of a country, a state,—even a continent. 
* 
* 

In the course of the educational reforms that took place on 
many musical fronts in the state of Prussia between 1919 and 1932, 
on the initiative of the present writer, the necessity inevitably arose 
of making such a survey. The Jahrbuch der deutschen Musikor- 
ganisation® represents the first attempt at a purely descriptive, 
factual “musical topography”’ of this sort. 

Closely connected with music education proper are the related 
developments, almost too numerous for any survey, which it has 
brought to a head. In fact the concept of what constitutes music 
education is still subject to the fruitful interplay of many forces, 
and probably no conclusive definition of it will be possible until 
the ferment of these forces has died down—that is, when the whole 
movement has reached that definitive balance which is death. The 
activities we refer to are endlessly varied, so that if only a few are 
mentioned here it is with full consciousness that they represent a 
very small selection from among the bewilderingly large and con- 
stantly increasing number. 

First of all there are the various types of schools, from the kinder- 
garten to the professional school, in many countries all more or less 
influenced by the principles of modern music education. Systematic- 
ally organized music-education methods, based on a unified plan, are 


8 Jahrbuch der deutschen Musikorganisation, 1931. Mit Unterstiitzung des Reichs- 
ministeriums des Innern und des preussischen Ministeriums fiir Wissenschaft, Kunst, 
und Volksbildung, herausgegeben von Leo Kestenberg, bearbeitet von Franz W. Beidler 
und Ellen A. Beidler. Max Hesses Verlag, Berlin-Schéneberg. 
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in use especially in Germany and Soviet Russia, but also in some of 
the United States, in Rumania, and in Brazil. Presumably the exten. 
sive musical education of youth, which is strongly emphasized in 
Central Europe nowadays, received its initial stimuli from England 
(Cecil Sharp and “Community Singing” in the Women’s Institutes) 
and from Germany (Max Pohl and Hans Breuer, and the Zupf. 
geigenhansl) . The people’s music schools in Switzerland, Denmark, 
and Holland are modelled after German originals, in the building 
up of which Fritz Jéde was one of the leaders. In English-speaking 
countries old and new forms combine. Most conspicuous are the 
activities of the Federal Music Project of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, in America (until recently under the direction of Dr. 
Nikolai Sokoloff), in putting unemployed musicians back to work 
and in placing the forces thus recruited in the service of music edu- 
cation on a grand scale. The direct relation of musical organization 
and music education are most strikingly illustrated in this project. 
Concerts for young people are highly regarded, and the radio, too, 
devotes itself with increasing success to the musical education of 
the young. Leaders in these fields have been Walter Damrosch, 
Ernest Schelling, and, in England, Robert Mayer. The Laymen’s 
Music Courses, originated by Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, make use 
of the most varied methods in the task of awakening and cultivating 
the understanding of music among broad masses of people. The 
work of Dr. Willem van de Wall, outstanding in its consistency of 
purpose and in its happy combination of theory and practice, repre- 
sents an idea of music education that is dominated by social and 
organizational concepts. And there are many other Americans— 
conspicuous among them Dickinson, Gehrkens, Randall Thompson, 
Stiven, and Earhart—who have helped to give the term ‘“‘music edu- 
cation” a vital meaning. 

As the result of an inquiry made with the help of the Ministry of 
Justice of the former Czecho-Slovakian government, and in accord- 
ance with the proverbial musicality of the Czechs and Slovaks and 
their humane penal policy, musical activities in the form of choral 
and instrumental practice were fostered by the authorities in almost 
all the prisons and other institutions of correction in Czecho-Slovakia. 
Participation in these activities was so general, and so highly valued 
by the prisoners, that exclusion from a rehearsal or a musical instruc- 
tion period served as an effective disciplinary measure. 
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In Switzerland rhythmic movement and music education have 
produced surprising results in institutions for the deaf and dumb, 
the blind, the crippled, the feeble-minded and the insane. Thanks to 
the efforts of Dr. Heinrich Hanselmann and of Mimi Scheiblauer, 
the deep psychic effect of elementary rhythmic and musical experi- 
ence, even when it reaches the patient not through normal hearing, 
but only through the sense of vibration, has been acknowledged in 
medical education, and it is a recognized therapeutic measure in all 
Swiss hospitals. Furthermore, the study of the psychology of music, 
and particularly the examination of the mysterious connection be- 
tween the sensational, the conceptual, and the emotional appercep- 
tions of musical expression—indispensable to the development of a 
really systematic method of educating the musical ear—will benefit 
by new and perhaps decisive discoveries arrived at through scientific 
observation of the results of music education among the abnormal. 

In the Near East, and in the Far East as well, modern music edu- 
cation has a large and steadily growing body of enthusiastic disciples. 
In the many agricultural settlements built by the Jewish pioneers in 
Palestine, as well as in Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv, and Haifa, there is an 
integrated musical life which owes its unique significance to the 
intimate connection of a planned system of music education, em- 
bracing in its scope the entire Jewish population of the country, 
with the great Palestine Orchestra, founded by Huberman and fre- 
quently conducted by Toscanini. 

Egypt owes the system of music education in use in all its kinder- 
gartens and schools—a happy combination of Arabic and European 
elements—to the highly logical and persistent work of Director 
Mahmoud el Hefny. With the establishment of fine normal schools 
and a handsomely equipped Academy of Music, the problem of 
teachers, and consequently of the training of future generations, 
should offer no difficulty. 

Like all the other achievements of modern science, art, and 
thought, modern music education has found wide and ready accept- 
ance in Japan. In the Imperial Academy of Music in Japan as well 
as in other music schools there are excellent teaching staffs, trained 
in Europe and fully conversant with all educational methods. 

These examples, chosen from an almost embarrassingly large 
variety of material, should suffice to show that one may really speak 
of an international movement in music education, which naturally 
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takes the most manifold forms in the various civilized nations. To 
determine the characteristics of the various forms, to compare them 
and lay bare their common roots and their connection with earlier 
or later movements, in order finally to arrive at a panoramic view of 
the field—these are the tasks that suggest themselves when one sees 
the virtual identity of the basic problems in all lands. 

It was with these tasks in mind that, after much preparatory 
work, societies for music education were founded in pre-Hitler 
Germany, in England and America, and, on the writer’s initiative, 
in 1934 in Prague. In addition to the furtherance of education in 
Czecho-Slovakia, which was its primary aim, the Prague Society made 
it its business to study the state of music education in all countries, 
to recognize the stage of development of this constantly changing 
movement by its symptoms, and to place the results of such inquiry, 
properly classified, at the disposal of anyone interested. The first 
International Congress for Music Education, in which twenty-two 
nations participated, was held under the auspices of the Society in 
Prague in April, 1936, and resulted in a resolution, moved by the 
English and North American delegates, and carried unanimously, 
entrusting the Prague Society with the setting up of an international 
bureau of information and advice on all questions concerning music 
education. The many demands which were made upon this institu- 
tion, from official quarters and music-education circles generally, had 
already demonstrated the need for such an agency. The existence 
of a forum where workers in the same field in various countries 
could keep in touch with each other, and contact could be main- 
tained between them and governmental authorities, such a forum 
as was provided by the International Congresses of 1936 in Prague, 
1937 in Paris, and 1938 in Switzerland (Ziirich, Berne, and Basle), 
had already shown itself to be of genuine value. The broad inter- 
national activity of the Society for Music Education has been 
described in various articles.* Here it must suffice to call attention 


to this institution, which set itself the task of studying modern | 


music education as a unified body of phenomena springing from 
the “objective spirit” of our age, and of weighing the results in the 


interest of shortening round-about methods and avoiding erroneous 

4 Cf. the present writer's articles: “Demokratie und Musikerziehung”, Prager Rund- 
schau, IV, 2; “Die Gesellschaft fiir Musikerziehung in Prag, Voraussetzungen, Arbeits- 
plan und Erster Internationaler Kongress”, ibid., VI, 3; “Grundsdatzliche Bemerkungen 
zur Musikerziehung in der Tschechoslowakei”, ibid., VIII. 
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ones, placing its conclusions at the disposal of all interested parties. 

Owing to the political changes resulting from the Munich Con- 
ference in September, 1938, the objective, international activity of 
the Prague Society for Music Education had to be abandoned. In the 
interest of a fruitful concentration of forces and the reunion of many 
varied currents, as well as of avoiding many unnecessary false starts 
and detours, it is of pressing importance that a place be found in a 
happier, democratic country for the renewal of this activity, which 
had made such a promising start. And for the sake of its services to 
pedagogy and psychology, as well as from the point of view of effi- 
cient organization, it is to be hoped that the interruption may be 
ended as quickly as possible. 

In the great stream which we call music education the waters 
that flow from the various social, pedagogic, musical, and organiza- 
tional springs are not to be distinguished. But already we can recog- 
nize the fact that the movement itself is taking a constantly more 
definite shape, and that it is becoming increasingly self-reliant and 
gradually winning its autonomy, though not without a many-sided 
struggle. Composers of the younger generation, for example, demand 
that music education should serve their interests, that it should 
develop an understanding of their works and bridge the gap that 
exists between contemporary musical composition and the great 
public. From other quarters it is pointed out that the pleasures of 
elementary music-making are not on the highest artistic plane. The 
answer to all such criticisms and demands is that the music educa- 
tion of broad masses of laymen is something quite different from the 
training of musicians; that in this case music is simply a means 
towards the education of the whole man, and consequently all art- 
for-art’s sake attitudes are completely ruled out. ' 

It cannot be accidental that simultaneously with the revolu- 
tionary discoveries in the world of mathematics and science, such as 
the Relativity and Quantum theories, and psychoanalysis, as well as 
the emergence of the problems of the last few years, which have 
shaken the structure of philosophy to its foundations, a basic change 
in musical style should take place, and the first beginnings of an 
autonomous art of music education should come about. Today we 
can only guess at the common origin of all these phenomena. It may 
have something to do with the reaction from a stale rationalism, with 
the increasing urgency of questions of why and how so, with the 
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beginnings, perhaps, of a new era of deepened inner faith. The very 
passion with which we strive to achieve a comprehensive music 
education is an evidence of faith in the value and power of this 
branch of education. Leaning upon the ancient ethos teachings, the 
official preamble to the 1925 decree of the Prussian Ministry of 
Science, Art, and Education relating to private music instruction* 
stated that “the purpose of private music instruction should not be 
the development of mere external, technical facility; rather should 
all those who give music instruction to the young make it their 
basic principle to strive for the education of the whole personality 
through music and with its aid”. This sentence sums up in a nutshell 
the whole purpose of music education, based as it is upon a frankly 
Utopian faith. 

As with most healthy developments, practice in this field is far 
ahead of theory. Description, analysis, and the construction of a 
clear philosophic basis for the movement follow practical achieve- 
ments only at a distance. But scientific theorizing and planning are 
quite indispensable at the present stage of development if a danger- 
ous and politically controlled reaction is not to set in. The setting up 
of special chairs and departments of music education in the universi- 
ties and academies of music, the holding of further international 
congresses, the encouragement of publications in the field—these are 
urgent and immediate necessities. Most important of all would be a 
resumption of the international activity begun by the Prague Society 
for Music Education, for only such an organization can provide a 
vantage point from which the necessary panoramic view of the field 
—its new tendencies, its successes and its failures—may be had. 

(Translated by Arthur Mendel) 


5 Der Privatunterricht in der Musik. Amtliche Bestimmungen. Herausgegeben von 
Leo Kestenberg, Ministerialrat, und Georg Buhrow, Amtsrat im Ministerium fiir 
Wissenschaft, Kunst, und Volksbildung. 5. erweiterte Auflage; Berlin, Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1932. 
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A MUSICAL TRAVELER: GIACOMO 
GOTIFREDO FERRARI (1759-1842) 


By GEORGES bE SAINT-FOIX 


HE two little volumes published in the year 1830 under the 
(pes Aneddoti piacevoli e interessanti occorsi nella Vita di 
Giacomo Gotifredo Ferrari da Roveredo (‘Interesting and Pleas- 
ant Anecdotes from the Life of Giacomo Gotifredo Ferrari of 
Roveredo”’) contain many elements of interest concerning the 
travels of a musician through Europe during the second half of the 
18th century. In touching upon their contents we shall not attempt 
to impose any formal order upon them, lest we take away from their 
fresh, impromptu character." 

Son of a business man and manufacturer in the town of Rove- 
redo, in the Southern part of the Italian Tyrol, Giacomo Gotifredo 
Ferrari was born there in 1759. His passion for music showed itself 
at the earliest age, and was equalled only by his love for bird-hunt- 
ing. His father responded similarly to most parents of artistic chil- 
dren and opposed the boy’s desire to follow the musician’s calling. 
Francesco Ferrari, by earnest saving, had succeeded in establishing 
a silk business in Roveredo, and he liked to think that the charming 
personality of his son was very well suited to the carrying on of that 
business, and that the child need devote to music only the time 
necessary to a simple diversion. But when he indulged in such 
thoughts, he was counting without his son, who never missed an 
opportunity to hear music, whether at mass or at any other ceremony 
in which music had a part. 

He tells how he would get up at any hour of the night, hardly 
bothering to dress himself, in order to go to the window and listen 
to the Serenades. The importance of these concerts given on all 
sorts of occasions is well known. Feast days, anniversaries, public 
rejoicing of all kinds—these gave rise to a semi-popular, semi-aris- 
tocratic musical genre, that of the Serenades and Divertimenti, 
which is not the least of the claims to fame of even the greatest 
masters, Mozart above all. When the child Ferrari came upon a 

1 These volumes, published in London by A. Seguin, were the subject of a paper 
read by the writer before the Société frangaise de Musicologie on February 23, 1939. 
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spinet, a violin, or a guitar, he would entertain himself by plucking 
the strings and murmuring musical sounds; his own charming 
statement, in the language of his country, is: “io mi divertiva a 
pizzicare, o a far susurro.” 

Ferrari tells us that in 1775 a pianoforte had not yet been seen in 
Roveredo, and it was impossible to rent a harpsichord. There were 
only spinets and clavichords, passable in quality and having a key- 
board of three and a half octaves, made by one Chiusoli, a tobac- 
conist who had a gift for mechanics. “My mother”, Ferrari goes on, 
“asked him whether he would be willing to build me a harpsichord 
with a range of four and a half octaves. This he agreed to do for 
the sum of ninety florins, and the instrument turned out so well 
that it aroused the admiration of the whole town.” But soon, the 
opportunities offered by the little city being too limited for the 
young man, his parents sent him to Verona, armed with numerous 
letters of recommendation, to complete his education. 

There he learned the elements of musical theory and practice; 
in two years he was both a singer and an accompanist, and could 
read and play whatever was set before him. Recalled to Roveredo, 
he had already made up his mind to be a composer, and he set 
himself to studying the violin, the flute, the oboe, even the contra- 
bass. His father then considered it desirable to send him to the 
monastery of Mariaberg to learn German. Now there was among the 
monks a musician expert in both harmony and counterpoint, Father 
Marianus Stecher, and religious music was performed three times 
a day in the chapel of the monastery. Ferrari’s lessons began again 
at once. Almost all the monks were musical, and there was a harpsi- 
chord at the monastery. The young man delighted to read sonatas 
by Schobert and Metzger, and fugues by Handel and Bach, and he 
adds: “with what spirit and feeling Father Stecher played them!” 
Moreover, he had at his disposal a whole library of music, from 
which he would choose certain volumes and copy out their contents, 
even at night, by a new and very expeditious method which made . 
it possible for him to complete a whole Sonata with the greatest 
speed. 

Returning to Roveredo, Ferrari allowed himself to be initiated 
into commercial life. But he did not miss the first performance of 
’ Giannina e Bernardone, by Cimarosa, a piece which he describes as 
“something of a pasticcio”. The characterization would not be inap- 
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propriate to the troupe as well. Among its mediocre actors, he 
became acquainted with the singer Mme. Casalis, a pupil of 
Bertoni’s, who was to spend ten years in Dresden, interpreting 
“the delightful works of Naumann, Schuster, and Mysliweczek”. 
This lady presented to Ferrari some compositions of the Duo da 
Camera type by Padre Martini, some Cantatas by Alessandro Scar- 
latti arranged as duets by Durante, and various other works. The 
acquisition of further good music brought to a high pitch the young 
man’s urge to try his own hand at composition. He began with some 
Serenades, and followed these with some pieces fer flute, violin, viola 
and ’cello, in the style of Davaux and St. Georges, which he entitled 
“Quartetti”. 

Upon the death of his father, he decided to leave for Italy, and 
on the ist of November, 1784, he set out, in the suite of the Prince 
of Lichtenstein. He had previously obtained in Vienna recommenda- 
tions to the celebrated Paisiello, who at this time was at work upon 
his famous opera Re Teodoro in Venezia. Ferrari had decided to 
study counterpoint with the great Neapolitan. Farewell, then, to 
commerce! The thought of meeting the great artist filled him with 
such eagerness that he hardly interrupted his journey for rest; he 
no sooner arrived in Rome than he set out again for Naples, where 
Paisiello received him with “the kindness that was a natural and 
spontaneous characteristic of the Neapolitan”. 

Now it is the hour for strolling, and the master at once invites 
Ferrari, who is struck dumb with amazement at this informal friend- 
liness, to accompany him. He points out with his cane the surround- 
ing towns, the Castello d’Oro, Vesuvius. He is completely without 
ceremony, and speaks the Neapolitan dialect. While Ferrari addresses 
him in the most formal and respectful terms, Paisiello employs the 
familiar forms of address, quotes Metastasio to him, and declares 
outright that, in the future, Metastasio will be more useful to 
Ferrari than the ignorant Paisiello! He talks frankly and without 
the slightest self-esteem; the conversation touches on a thousand 
subjects. From it we may select the following curious profession of 
faith, coming from one of the masters of the opera buffa. Listen to 
Paisiello: 

“If you speak of the power of expressing in music the sense of 
the words, by means of harmonious combinations, or of writing the 
song of a buffoon, a warrior, or a heroine—if you speak of such accom- 
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plishments, which belong to the theater, then I will tell you that in 
this field I fear no one. But when it comes to real music, I proclaim 
myself a complete zero, because that is a science as deep as it is 
inexhaustible, which is, in my opinion, only in its beginnings. 
As for novelty, you must know that since the creation of the world 
there has been nothing new on this earth.” And he continues: 
“Study your counterpoint ceaselessly, examine the music of the best 
ancient and modern composers, and continue to read Metastasio 
and the other dramatic poets. After you have scribbled a few note- 
books full, you will write with both accuracy and truth, and your 
music will seem at once learned and new.” 

Paisiello has a very accurate notion of the musical values of his 
time: there is not a single Italian composer, in his opinion, capable 
of surpassing Hasse’s purity of song, Handel’s choral writing, or 
Gluck’s tragic opera. But he adds that, on the other hand, there is 
not a German master who can excel the learning of Padre Martini, 
the counterpoint of Durante, or the powerful and grandiose har- 
mony of Padre Vallotti. A little later he remarks, interestingly 
enough, that the sceptre for elegant composition held “by the god of 
song who was named Hasse passed, after his death, to the famous 
Antonio Sacchini.” 

We owe also to the work of Ferrari the narrative of an adventure 
of the great contrapuntist Durante, who was called to Vienna by 
command of the Emperor Francis I. Durante remained there only 
a few weeks, and this is why: His friends had taken him to a mili- 
tary review, which was followed by artillery target practice. The 
latter produced such a roar that Durante began to tremble, to laugh, 
to cry, in short to give all the signs of madness necessary to have 
himself sent back to Naples, where he went back into harness at 
the Conservatory, from which he was still to turn out many a pupil 
destined to become an eminent composer. 

In another anecdote, Ferrari tells, in a graphic passage, how 
terrified he was at an eruption of Vesuvius. Here we find Paisiello 
inviting him to the theater, where one of his early operas is being 
given—Il mondo alla roversa, based on a work by Goldoni. After 
the performance, he returns to Paisiello’s terrace. Lightning illumi- 
nates the scene; the sky is the color of sulphur. But downstairs a 
Neapolitan dinner awaits him, with every sort of food and the most 
delicious native wines. The next day, the eruption is just as fright- 
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ening. But his emotions, even the most violent, pass quickly. The 
church-bells are ringing, and the air is full of the odor of incense 
and myrrh, mingling with the sound of mandolins, guitars, and 
tambourines. 

Now, during much of this time, Paisiello remained out of sight. 
Ferrari, who was overwhelmed with friendly attentions, was less 
so with lessons; he had only four hours of instruction in five weeks! 
It is at this time that he met a young Englishman, Thomas Attwood, 
future pupil of Mozart. They struck up a friendship, took lodgings 
together, and agreed, with the consent of Paisiello, to place them- 
selves under the instruction of one of the oldest masters of counter- 
point and operatic composition of the old Neapolitan school, 
Gaetano Latilla (1711-1791). 

Latilla had a deep knowledge of counterpoint. He was something 
of a lazzarone (as a member of the lowest class of the Neapolitan 
population is called) , but a good fellow, like all the lazzaroni, pro- 
vided they have the wherewithal to obtain a dish of macaroni. The 
old master asked a price of one carlino (about nine cents) per 
lesson. That was the price asked of any Neapolitan student. For 
foreigners in general, it was two carlini; for an Englishman, three! 
“I was happy”, Ferrari tells us, “to have a learned teacher, one who 
visited me four times a week, and devoted to me hours on end. He 
taught me to handle voices in two, three, and four parts: first with 
the scale, then with the intervals from the third to the octave, with 
syncopations, simple modulations, and finally canons and fugues, 
ending with the study of religious music.” Paisiello looked through 
his first compositions, and Ferrari continued to attend every per- 
formance of Paisiello’s works. After the third performance, he occu- 
pied the post of maestro al cembalo, which the master was very 
happy to yield to him in order to be able to go home to bed. 

The contact with Latilla, who was the uncle of the celebrated 
Piccinni, occasioned some remarks about music that have a lively 
interest for us. 

Ferrari asked his new teacher one day how it happened that 
Jomelli, Piccinni, Sacchini, Guglielmi, Paisiello, Cimarosa—all pupils 
of Durante—were able to obtain valuable instruction from the same 
master, and at the same time each develop his own individual style. 
“He replied that the counterpoint teacher cannot form the style of 
the pupil who studies the dramatic element; that all those whom I 
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had just named had had a natural bent; that by serious study and 
effort each had acquired a veritable genius of his own; and accord- 
ingly Durante, the first master of the Neapolitan School, could not 
boast of having formed them, but only of having educated them 
and set them on the right road.” 

“Another day, I showed him the so-called ‘octave’ sonata by the 
celebrated Muzio Clementi (Op. 2), which my friend Attwood had 
lent me. Latilla looked only at the first Allegro. ‘It is beautiful 
music’, he said, ‘but if Clementi can play a thing like that he is not 
a man but a demon, and I can say that he will be the Durante of 
pianists.’ ’’ And Ferrari adds, in conclusion: “What would he have 
said if he had known the true achievements of Clementi, in lit- 
erature and science as well as in music? And if he were alive today 
[t. €., in 1830], what would he say when he heard that same sonata 
played with facility by dozens of high-born young ladies?” 

Some time after this, Attwood left for Vienna, where he went 
to finish his musical studies under Mozart. He did not forget his 
friend in Naples, and kept up a correspondence with him: “My 
friend arrived in the metropolis at the time when Mozart had just 
published his six quartets dedicated to Joseph Haydn. He made me 
a present of a copy, which he sent to me in Naples, with a letter in 
which he urged me not to pass judgment until I had heard them 
several times. I tried them”, Ferrari adds, “with various dilettanti 
and teachers, but we could not play anything but the slow move- 
ments, and even these only with difficulty. I copied out some por- 
tions in score, and among them the fugue in G of the first quartet, 
which I showed to Latilla. 

“What would be the opinion of Latilla, then aged 74, on this 
music of the future? After having examined the first section he 
told me that it was a great and beautiful work. Then, after reading 
through the modulations and developments of the second section, 
and having arrived at the restatement of the first theme, he put the 
music down on the table, stupefied, and exclaimed: 

‘Why, it’s the most beautiful, most magnificent piece of music 
I ever saw in my life!’ 

‘Don’t you think it is too simple for a real fugue?’ 

‘But that’s just the best part of it; it isn’t sugary! It’s a real fugue 
all right, but not scholastic, and quite new!’ 
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‘Then there is novelty in music? Paisiello told me there was no 
such thing.’ 

‘Yes and no. One may say that there are three types of music: 
imitative, expressive, and original. The first is what all students 
write, who imitate the composers we hear and those we study and 
take as models. The second is the kind one writes when one becomes 
conscious of one’s own ideas and develops them. The third, finally, 
is the kind which, by hard work, when we have a natural gift, we 
succeed in creating, so to speak, so that we are really making some- 
thing new.’ 

‘But Mozart is still a young man, and he can’t have gone through 
such a long period of study and development.’ 

‘I don’t say he is old,’ concluded Latilla, ‘but his blade has a 
keen edge, and I prophesy that before long that man will be not 


Attila, the scourge of God, but Attila, the scourge of composers!’ ” 
* * 


Paisiello was asked one day to name a composer who was above 
the general level, and immediately the master proposed Mozart. 
Mozart was, he said, a young man of an extraordinary, transcendent 
talent; yet he added that he was not sure his new pupil would like 
this music, for it was a bit complicated. But if once it caught on, 
Mozart would trip up many a European composer! 

Ferrari, in his admiration for Mozart, was interested in every- 
thing that concerned him, and enjoyed collecting the most varied 
opinions about his music. 

When the composer Cimador arranged the six superb Symphonies 
of Mozart for string sextet, the performance of his transcriptions 
took place at the residence of a certain Mr. Hérring, a Viennese 
who was living in London. Ferrari was invited to hear them, in the 
company of the famous Clementi. “Cimador gave us his manu- 
script,” Ferrari informs us, “and we had the pleasure of following 
the score while the symphonies were played. At the end of the 
G minor Symphony, Clementi turned to me and said: ‘Mozart has 
reached the limits of the art of music, in fact he has surpassed them, 
and has left behind the ancients, the moderns, and even posterity!’ ” 
With the judgments of Latilla, Paisiello, and Clementi, all three 
famous in various branches of music, how should Ferrari dare to 
essay the praise of this singular and unique genius? 
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The family of the singer Celeste Coltellini formed a circle that 
was very popular in Naples, and it was in her home that Ferrari 
made the acquaintance of the Chevalier Campan, major-domo of 
the Queen of France, who was to take him off to Paris a few months 
later. He was a man of agreeable connections, very fond of music, 
and a tolerably good violinist. In his company, Ferrari betook him- 
self to Rome, where he found the Prince Lichtenstein, his first 
patron. This was in the spring of 1786. Holy Week in Rome left an 
indelible impression on him: he heard works by Palestrina, Vinci, 
Leo, Hasse, Handel, Durante, Marcello, Padre Vallotti, Pergolesi, 
Padre Martini, Jommelli, and others. What touched him most deeply 
was the Stabat Mater of Pergolesi, performed with orchestra, and 
sung by two old musicians of the Sistine Chapel, with weak and 
imperfect voices, which they controlled and modulated so perfectly, 
however, that Ferrari was in tears from beginning to end. 

The departure for Paris took place in the spring of 1787. Our 
traveler left Naples with regret, and I can only hint here at the lyric 
pathos of his farewell: the Coltellini, Paisiello—on the eve of writ- 
ing his most moving score, Nina, whose success was to be as wide 
as Europe itself—, not to mention his other friends, all made him 
promise to return some day to the shores of that enchanted bay. 
Upon his arrival in Rome, where he stopped again, he was con- 
fronted with a question in style analysis. It was claimed by one 
musician that Ferrari had imitated Pleyel, and, accordingly, the 
German style. Ferrari replied that it was true that he had often 
heard the Quartets of Pleyel, Op. 2. At the time of his first sojourn 
in Naples, ‘they had been played with the participation of Pleyel 
himself, and they had often been repeated over a period of two and 
a half years. Accordingly, it was not surprising that Ferrari should 
have fallen under their influence. But it seemed to him that Pleyel’s 
melodic idiom was more Italian than anything else, and he wound 
up the discussion with these words: “I should congratulate myself 
if my instrumental compositions could be considered to resemble » 
Pleyel’s.” 

After a tour which included stops in the principal Italian cities, 
where he met diplomats and a considerable number of musicians, 
including Padre Mattei, the famous and learned man who was to 
be the teacher of Rossini, Ferrari set out on the 13th of June, 1787, 
with the Chevalier Campan, for Paris. 
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Paris, paradise of artists, and especially of musicians! Here mu- 
sicians sat at table with princes of the blood. Respected, intelli- 
gently appreciated, welcome in the best families, every door was 
open to them. A few days after his arrival, thanks to the Chevalier 
Campan, Ferrari attended mass in the Royal Chapel, at Versailles, 
where he was presented to Mme. Campan. He saw the King, kneel- 
ing beside the Queen, surrounded by the royal family, the nobility, 
and a few grenadiers. He went out by the wrong exit, and found 
himself in the Salon de 1’Oeil de Boeuf, face to face with the Count 
of Provence. 

Mme. Campan wished to hear Ferrari’s compositions. And she 
proposed that he play the accompaniments in some compositions 
by Piccinni, Sacchini, and Gluck. He played some sonatinas of his 
own and read very well, to the great satisfaction of Mme. Campan, 
who invited him to come again, and even organized a little conspiracy 
to enable Ferrari to be presented to the Queen, who was to pass by 
the apartment of Mme. Campan the next week. On the appointed 
day, the Queen actually came by, heard instruments being tuned, 
and signaled to her retinue that she wished to enter. In Ferrari’s 
own words: “She asked me to show her the music of Paisiello’s 
Re Teodoro in Venezia, he being her favorite composer. I played 
the overture, and then, as she sat down beside me, I accompanied 
her and sang with her and the gentlemen and ladies of her court 
the concerted numbers and the two superb finales of this work, 
which they already knew by heart; and, since I knew it even better 
than they did, it is not surprising that they all thought that I 
accompanied marvellously well! The Queen, however, said to Mme. 
Campan: ‘Your protégé is an excellent musician, but he commits 
the error of taking the tempi too fast, as all young people do.’ I 
found that observation natural enough, although she, on the other 
hand, tended to take the tempi too slowly; but I was so fanatical 
in my admiration for Paisiello that I should have taken a whipping 
rather than willingly sacrifice the music of my master.” 

So here was Ferrari, already on good terms with the Court, and 
his amiable disposition produced wide contacts for him in the 
artistic world of Paris. He came in contact with the celebrated piano- 
forte masters who were living there: Hiillmandel, Kiiffner, and 
Adam, Other pianists were there too: Dussek, handsome, amiable, 
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and always gay; Steibelt, who wrote clearly but played muddily, a 
fact that helped him to conceal his faults. 

In 1788, Ferrari became Maestro al Cembalo at the Théatre 
de Monsieur. Soon he was set at the task of arranging scores, draw- 
ing on his own compositions and on those of other men. The first 
opera performed under his direction was La Villanella rapita by 
Bianchi, made over into a pasticcio. Ferrari composed an overture, 
a cavatina, and other numbers; he even had the idea of interpolat- 
ing the trio which Mozart had written for this work, and, curiously 
enough, that would have been the first time that the Paris public 
had had an opportunity to hear a stage work by Mozart. 

The approach of the Revolution forced Ferrari to quit Paris. He 
betook himself to London, in the company of the singer Simoni, 
arriving at Calais on the 8th of April, 1792. A few days later he was 
in London, where he soon visited Haydn. “Replying to my Tyrolo- 
German lingo, the old master spoke to me fluently in Italian. In 
response to my compliments, he declared that up to the age of 
thirty he had amounted to nothing, for until then he had not studied 
with Porpora. What he knew he owed to that great teacher, and in 
part to his own hard work. I then asked him his opinions of Pleyel, 
Kozeluch, and Mozart. ‘The first two’, he replied, ‘are composers of 
considerable grace and charm, but the third—ah,’ he said, ‘Mozart 
is an eminent musician!’ ’’ Haydn continued by telling the young 
man the whole story of his life, and gave him in parting a Sonata 
in A-flat which pleased everybody who heard it. 

In London, Ferrari found many of his Paris friends. He saw a 
great deal of Domenico Corri and Dussek, at whose homes he had 
the great pleasure of making the acquaintance of Muzio Clementi. 
“He took an instant liking to me, and I to him. He came often to 
take a meal with me, and, under one pretext or another, got me 
to play his sonatas. He criticized my compositions severely, but 
always justly and in friendly fashion. When he was pleased, he 
would exclaim ‘Bravo!’; when something was not to his liking he. 
called me by the charming name of bestia [beast]! I always found 
his conversation interesting and instructive in the highest degree. 
I shall never forget my obligations to that great man.” 

But Ferrari could not stay long in the same place. As soon as 
circumstances permitted, he made extensive tours on the continent. 
In 1802, he met Paisiello again, now in the entourage of the First 
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Consul. He saw Noverre again, too,—the celebrated author of the 
Lettres sur la Danse, aged 85, years. But ‘Paris is not the old Paris: 
everyone is suspect, and in that atmosphere people are simply dying 
by degrees.” In 1813, Ferrari produced his opera L’Eroina di Raab. 
He had married, in the course of a trip to Scotland, but within a 
few years he felt the urge to revisit his native city, and left his 
wife and children in order to make the journey to the Tyrol, accom- 
panied by an English friend. 

He found his native country ravaged by war, and his properties 
destroyed; he fled the scene for Italy. It was after an absence of 
twenty-eight years that he returned to Naples. Alas! his friends had 
scattered, and Paisiello lived in poverty. Rossini’s star was rising in 
the heavens. Neither the old masters of the opera buffa nor even 
Mozart were played any more. Rossini was triumphant everywhere. 
Sic transit gloria mundi! 

Ferrari returned to London, where he enjoyed the magnificent 
performances of the classic symphonies given by the orchestra of 
the Royal Philharmonic Society; at the conclusion of his curious 
work he gives an account of how this organization was constituted. 
He was still to publish a singing method, and his old age was taken 


up with putting the finishing touches to his Aneddoti. He breathed 


his last in 1842, at the age of eighty-three. 
* * 


At various points in our traveler's long story, with its many 
encounters with brilliant personalities, its novel experiences, its 
enthusiasms, and even its disappointments, we have made verifica- 
tions, and have ascertained what we felt from the first: the perfect 
sincerity of the narrative and its complete accuracy where dates are 
concerned. (This is not its least considerable merit; it must have 
been written as the events described took place, and not in the 
leisure of extreme old age.) And what makes this travelling musi- 
cian particularly likable—since he was not as great a musician as 
a traveler—is his constant modesty, in a period when people who 
did not know much more than he passed themselves. off as unim- 
peachable geniuses. 

(Translated by Arthur Mendel.) 
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RAMEAU AND WAGNER 


By PAUL-MARIE MASSON 


OUBTLESS some surprise will be caused by the juxtaposition 
of two musicians who appear to have no common point of 
contact. Wagner probably knew Rameau’s name, but never, to my 
knowledge, does he mention it in any of his writings. As regards 
musical style and dramatic conception, there would seem to lie an 
abyss between the master of Bayreuth and the composer of Hippo- 
lyte et Aricie. Yet, if we look more closely, we soon discover several 
real analogies between the opera of Rameau and the Wagnerian 
music-drama. 

Wagner, when he discusses the history and evolution of dramatic 
music, never goes further back than the time of Gluck, save to 
express certain views on ancient tragedy and the origin of opera. 
It is Gluck whom he considers the veritable point of departure. 
This limited outlook is still shared today by the general public and 
even by the majority of critics. The explanation is simple. The 
public scarcely ever has an opportunity to witness performances of 
musical dramas belonging to the period before Gluck, and the 
critics, generally nourished on the theories of Wagner, have no 
leisure for delving into history. 

It is a fact universally recognized today that the principal articles 
of the Gluckist reform—essentially a reform of Italian opera—were 
suggested to Gluck and to his collaborator Calzabigi by the example 
of French classical opera, whose greatest representative was Rameau. 
Certain alleged innovations that Wagner attributes to Gluck, and 
that have been incorporated into the Wagnerian theory, had already 
achieved their realization in the art of Rameau and in the tradition 
he represents. Therefore Wagner, by attaching himself to Gluck in 
opposition to Italian opera, was, without knowing it, forming a 
link with Rameau and French opera of the 18th century. 

It is not difficult to find in the work of Rameau certain aesthetic 
principles and certain traits of style that Wagner considers as per- 
sonal creations of Gluck. One can even discover tendencies of a more 
purely musical nature, peculiar to Rameau, that are not without 
relation to the symphonic conception of the Wagnerian music-drama. 
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At the source of the synthetized work of art that he wishes to 
realize in the theater, Wagner places the literary drama, the con- 
ception of the subject and its verbal expression through the poetic 
text. The dramatic interest should be the constant preoccupation of 
the musician. The musical drama as conceived by Wagner is above 
all a drama, and not a concert-cantata as Italian opera too often 
became from the time of Gluck. The great merit of Gluck, accord- 
ing to Wagner, was to have systematically undertaken “to drama- 
tize as completely as possible the operatic cantata.” ? 

But this dramatization is already realized to a large extent in 
classical French opera. The opera of Rameau, like that of Lully, of 
Campra and of Destouches, is very different from the Italian opera 
that Gluck combated after having cultivated it for a long time. It 
has nothing in common with what Wagner disdainfully calls “the 
operatic cantata”. It is already, in many respects, a genuine drama. 

French opera is conceived on the model of classical tragedy. It is 
entitled, on the musical scores themselves, “tragédie lyrique”. The 
dramatic intrigue and the dialogue occupy a place of the highest 
importance. Wagner himself acknowledges that “the collaboration 
of the poet has here acquired much more importance than in Italy.” 
And he adds: “At the Grand Opéra there developed a traditional 
style, its principal features borrowed from the rules of the Thédtre 
Frangais, that satisfied all the conventions and all the exigencies of 
a dramatic representation.” * 

Wagner has shown, in Oper und Drama, that the tragedy of 
Racine forms the basis for the French works of Gluck. He declares 
that “Gluck has expressed the true content of this essence of tragedy.” 
But Wagner neglected to seek this “essence of tragedy” in the operas 
of Lully and of Rameau, which nevertheless were produced on the 
same soil, and in part at the same time, as the tragedies of Racine. 
This neglect is quite excusable. As the operas of Lully and of 
Rameau had disappeared from the stage, he would have been obliged 
to study them as a musicologist, in the libraries—and he had better 
things to do. He remained silent on Rameau, and once only does 
he mention Lully’s name, together with that of Racine, in order to 
deplore their common dependence upon the ostentatious despotism 


1 Erinnerungen an Spontini. 
2 An einen franzésischen Freund (Fr. Villot) als Vorwort zu einer Prosa-Ubersetzung 
meiner Opern Dichtungen (September, 1860). Gesammelte Schriften, Vol. VII. 
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of Louis XIV. The first French works whose importance in the 
formation of the lyric drama he demonstrates are those of Gluck’s 
successors, the composers who wrote for the Paris theaters during 
the Revolution and the Empire: Méhul, Cherubini, Spontini. 

In the theatrical productions of Lully, of Rameau, and of their 
French contemporaries, the dramatic interest, which Wagner credits 
to the genius of Gluck, was really, for the general public, the prin- 
cipal attraction of the opera. One can see this clearly from the 
reviews of the original productions published in the Mercure de 
France. These are devoted almost entirely to the detailed analysis 
of the plot and to the literary merits of the work. The librettist is 
subjected to a severe critique, and lack of skill on his part can often 
spell failure for the composer. 

While Italian audiences showed themselves almost completely 
indifferent to the subject of the opera and paid attention only to 
the voices of their favorite singers, French audiences allowed nothing 
to distract them from the course of the drama itself. They followed 
the development of the sung dialogue from beginning to end, sub- 
mitting somewhat naively to that theatrical illusion later recom- 
mended by Wagner. They are profoundly moved by the dramatic 
vicissitudes of the action. ““When Armide is about to stab Renaud,” 
writes Lecerf de la Viéville, “I have a score of times seen everyone 
seized with fear, remaining motionless, scarcely breathing, seeming 
to have their entire soul in their ears and eyes, up to the moment 
when the violin air that concludes the scene gives them permission 
to breathe again.”* 

In the time of Rameau, in spite of the justifiable criticism that 
might be levelled at French opera, the public continued to find in 
this spectacle the same source of dramatic emotion. “Rameau is 
Corneille, and Lully Racine’, writes Montesquieu in his Pensées. 
The scenes from Hippolyte and from Castor, the act of the Incas in 
Les Indes galantes, the second version of Dardanus, the fourth act of 
Zoroastre, revealed in the work of Rameau a dramatic power that for 
many years was to move deeply the audiences of the Académie 
Royale de Musique. Two years before Gluck’s arrival in Paris, on 
the occasion of the revival of Castor et Pollux, this is the sort of 
impression still made on the public by the réle of Télaire, played 
by Sophie Arnould: “From the beginning of her réle up to the very 

8 Comparaison de la musique italienne et de la musique francaise (1705) , II, 329-30 
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end, Mlle. Arnould is no longer a character in the play, she is Télaire 
herself: in the second act, one weeps with her over the tomb of 
Castor; in the fifth act, one shares the fear she has of losing once 
again the lover whom the friendship of Pollux has restored to her. 
One partake of her joys as of her sorrows, and all the emotions she 
feels pass involuntarily into the soul of the spectator.’ 

This testimony, which could be multiplied, makes one think of 
the ideal public that Wagner writes about in Oper und Drama— 
those audiences who are gifted with “emotive intelligence”, and who 
“are never interested in the functioning of the artistic means, but 
only in the realized object of art, in the drama as represented 
action...” 

No doubt the abuse of mythology and the fantastic element of 
the spectacle tended to counteract the dramatic emotion and to 
deprive French classical opera of the sustained interest of tragedy. 
This criticism, brought forward by the Encyclopaedists, seems to us 
today quite well founded. However, in the time of Lully, and even 
of Rameau, the humanistic obsession was so strong, that the public 
found in mythology itself a sort of traditional plausibility. The spec- 
tators, as Voltaire expressed it, were “Christians at the Mass” and 
“pagans at the Opéra’. Besides, everything was not mythology in 
French opera of the 17th and 18th centuries: it also contained situa- 
tions of a purely human character, and scenes of genuine tragedy. 
And finally, it is well to recall that mythology and its attendant 
mise en scéne are by no means absent from the lyric drama of Gluck 
and of Wagner. 

One could also reproach the opera of Lully and Rameau for its 
use of ballet-divertissements, which interrupt the action and prevent 
the audience from concentrating its attention upon the drama. 
Rousseau and Grimm were extremely severe in their criticism of 
this practice. But these divertissements, which serve as moments of 
release from tension, do not in the least diminish the dramatic 
interest of the “scénes’. The librettists took the utmost care to 
connect them with the action in a plausible manner. And the com- 
posers—Rameau in particular—often conceived them as veritable 
pantomimes. 

On the whole, French classical opera, as it stood just before the 
appearance of the new works of Gluck, was certainly the most dra- 


4 Mercure de France, March, 1772, p. 161. 
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matic form of entertainment that existed in the European lyric 
theater. Gluck beyond doubt drew from it the inspiration for his 
reform of Italian opera. And when he undertook the definite realiza- 
tion of his conceptions, it was French opera that he chose for a 
medium. He knew—and proved through his experience—that the 
French public was the one best prepared to understand his aims. 
We may therefore say without exaggeration that French classical 
opera, whose chief representative was Rameau, already contained 
most of the dramatic qualities that Wagner attributed to the lyric 
tragedy of Gluck and that he considered indispensable to ‘the art 


work of the future”. 
* * 


The points of contact between Rameau and Wagner, beyond 
and through Gluck, become even more apparent if we envisage the 
musical content of French opera, and first of all the conception of 
dramatic singing. 

Wagner looks upon Gluck as “the initiator of a complete up- 
heaval” in the constitution of opera, because he established in prin- 
ciple “the ineluctable necessity, in the melody and the recitative, 


of an expression conforming to the text.”® 

Now this theory of “necessary expression”, as we find it enun- 
ciated by Gluck, had been the aesthetic credo of French musicians 
for a full century. This ideal was upheld against the Italian concep- 
tion in the musical quarrel between the two countries. The element 
of expression, or of imitation, as it was sometimes called, constituted 
the very foundation of French aesthetics. To convince ourselves of 
this fact it suffices to read the celebrated work of the Abbé Dubos, 
Reflexions critiques sur la poésie et la peinture (1719) , in which an 
important place is given to music. “Express”, “imitate”, “portray”, 
“characterize’”’—such are the words that continually recur in the 
writings of French musical critics and musicians of the 18th century. 
Rameau himself is the most notable representative of this tendency. 
As early as 1722, in his first theoretical work, the Traité de l’Har- 
monie, he wrote: ‘““The words we set to music have always a certain 
expression, be it sad or gay, which one must endeavor to render” 
(“qu'on ne peut se dispenser de rendre’) (p. 162). And at the end 
of his career, in the Code de musique pratique of 1760, he repeats 

5 Oper und Drama, first part, I. 
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the same idea: “The expression of thoughts, of feelings, and of 
passions, should be the true aim of music” (p. 170). 

In the dedicatory epistle that Gluck published in 1769 at the 
head of the Italian edition of Alceste, we find the following o‘t- 
quoted sentence: “I resolved to limit music to its proper function, 
which is to serve Poetry through expression . . ., and I believed that 
it should accomplish what the vividness of colors and the skilfully 
blended contrasts of light and shade do for a correct and well- 
arranged drawing, serving to give life to the figures without altering 
their contours.’’* This idea was so familiar to French musicians from 
the end of the 17th century, that we find it already formulated in 
1705, in almost identical terms, by Lecerf de La Viéville in his 
Comparaison de la musique italienne et de la musique frangaise 
(II, 169): “In what does the beauty of operatic music consist? It 
consists in transforming the poetry of these operas into a really living 
picture. The music must, so to speak, retouch the poetry and give it 
the final tints. But how shall the music give color to the poetry, how 
shall they complement each other, unless they are blended with 
extreme skill and united in the most perfect accord? The only way 
to achieve this is to devise tones so completely proportioned to the 
words that the poetry becomes an indistinguishable and living part 
of the music, and the latter will then transmit directly to the heart of 
the hearer the emotion of every phrase uttered by the singer. This is 
what is meant by expression.” I believe that Wagner, had he been 
acquainted with this passage, would have approved it heartily—even 
more so than the passage from Gluck. 

As regards dramatic singing, Wagner on various occasions pro- 
tested against the difference—or rather the absolute opposition of 
style—that existed in Italian opera between the recitative and the 
aria. According to him, one of Gluck’s great merits was to have 
reacted against this practice and to have formed the resolution of 
“not permitting, in the dialogue, this sharp contrast between the 
aria and the recitative.”’ 


6“Pensai a restringer la Musica al suo ufficio di servire alla Poesia per l'espres- 
sione.... , e credei ch’ella far dovesse quel che sopra un ben corretto e ben disposto 
disegno la vivacita de’ colori, e il contrasto bene assortito de’ lumi e delle ombre, che 
servono ad animar le figure senza alterarne i contorni.” It is well to have recourse to 
the Italian text, because several critics have falsely interpreted Gluck’s thought by 
relying on inaccurate translations. 

e non lasciare quel tagliente divario nel dialogo fra Varia e il recitativo. ... 
(Dedication of Alceste.) 
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But this sharp contrast did not exist in French opera. There was, 
especially in the operas of Rameau, a profound relationship, some. 
times based on scarcely perceptible nuances, between the vocal line 
of the recitative and that of the aria. At the Paris Opéra, foreign 
spectators, the Italians in particular, pretended not to be able to 
distinguish the one from the other and claimed that they were still 
waiting, up to the very end of the performance, for the moment 
when the “singing’”’ would begin. This was because the melody of 
the French arias, at least in the dramatic “scénes’’, was essentially 
oratorical, that is, based on the declamation of the text rather than 
on musical themes. Furthermore, the French recitative was more 
“singing” than the Italian recitative, and it was supported by a more 
sustained accompaniment. Thus one receives the impression of a 
single vocal line that by turn acquires, with the utmost flexibility, 
the form of an aria or that of recitative. This conception of dramatic 
melody approaches very closely that of Wagner. A more detailed 
examination will make this fact even clearer. 

Rameau’s dramatic melody is based on “‘declamation”’. This term, 
currently employed by French musicians of the 18th century, signi- 
fies the adaptation of the vocal line to the essential structure of the 
words—not merely to their prosody, but also to the latent melody 
contained in the spoken language. This is the semsc in which 
Rameau employs the term, in the preface to the Indes Galantes, 
when he writes: “Always preoccupied with the fine declamation and 
the beautiful tour de chant that prevail in the recitative of the great 
Lully, I try to imitate him, not as a servile copyist, but by following 
his example in taking as a model the beauty and simplicity of 
nature.” This declamation, at once rhythmic and melodic, has a 
certain analogy with Wagner’s Sprachmelodie. In addition, it com- 
prises the accents of speech: grammatical accent and expressive 
accent (accent pathétique). In this connection, Wagner has re- 
marked that Gluck’s declamation successfully expresses the accents 
of speech, but does not fully express the accents of the words, because 
the operas of Gluck are not written in his native language. 

But declamation alone, founded on the structure of words, is not 
sufficient to constitute Rameau’s dramatic vocal line, even in the 
recitative. There must also be present what he calls the “tour de 
chant’, that is to say, a melodic element determined by the very 
meaning of the words and the speech. Hence one finds in this recita- 
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tive certain melodic designs that have been inspired solely by the 
idea contained in the words, such as diatonic ascents or descents, 
held or repeated notes, and even descriptive vocalisations. Rameau, 
according to a statement he made to Marmontel, did not believe that 
recitative should be “a servilely exact imitation of natural declama- 
tion.’* Even in the recitative, then, there is an element of musical 
inspiration directly related to the drama and independent of the 
words. It is this blending of musical declamation and melody that 
distinguishes the dramatic vocal line of Rameau from the vocal 
forms of Italian opera. Apropos of this, one can scarcely help recall- 
ing the instructions drawn up by Wagner in 1852 for the perform- 
ances of Tannhduser: ‘In my opera there is no difference between 
the so-called ‘declaimed’ phrases and those that are ‘sung’; for my 
declamation is also singing, and my singing is declamation.”” (Gesam- 
melte Schriften, V, 128.) 

It is not alone through its declamation and its melodic design 
that Rameau’s vocal line may claim to model itself on the text and 
the dramatic action. It is also, and perhaps above all, through the 
harmonic factor. Successive modulations provide Rameau with an 
inexhaustible palette, with which he undertakes to render every 
shade of passion and every phase of action in the drama. These may 
take the form of brusque successions of distantly related tonalities; 
often a series of common chords may be juxtaposed in the manner 
of Wagner. Again, we find scarcely perceptible transitions, refined 
and subtle progressions, transitory modulations—‘‘those gentle devia- 
tions, whose proximity, while not disagreeable, nevertheless enables 
one to perceive the divers vicissitudes that they depict.”® We can 
appreciate the full extent of the expressive value that Rameau attrib- 
utes even to the slightest modulation by reading the detailed and 
enthusiastic analysis he makes of the monologue (“Enfin il est en ma 
puissance”) from Lully’s Armide, in his Observations sur notre 
instinct pour la musique, in reply to Rousseau’s criticism. But he 
carried this art of harmonic expression in the accompaniment of 
singing much further than did Lully. 

In this art, in which Gluck was certainly not his equal, Rameau 
may be considered a direct precursor of Wagner. Like Rameau, but 
in a more philosophic form, Wagner outlined a theory of expressive 


8 Mercure de France, July, 1759, II, go. 
® Rameau, Observations sur notre instinct pour la musique (1754), p. 105-6. 
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modulation in the third part of his Oper und Drama. And he also 
put it into practice, in his music-dramas, in a much more systematic 
manner than was generally believed.*° With Wagner as with Rameau, 
expressive modulation is one of the principal generators of dra- 
matic melody. 

There are, then, as regards vocal music, certain indisputable 
analogies, in conception and even in realization, between the opera 


of Rameau and the drama of Wagner. 
* * 


The symphonic element is employed in the Wagnerian music- 
drama with such power and originality that Wagner seems to owe 
nothing to his predecessors in this respect. One might even be 
tempted to affirm that there exists in previous dramatic music no 
sign or herald of such a creation. Nevertheless, Wagner himself 
declared that the symphonic conception of music-drama had its main 
source in the works of Beethoven, with certain distant origins in the 
French operas of Gluck. Rameau, even though Wagner did not 
know it, can likewise be associated with these origins, not only 
through Gluck, but also quite independently of the latter. 

In traditional opera there is a symphonic piece that can provide 
the occasion for a direct relationship between the “symphony” and 
the drama, independently of the text. This is the overture. From the 
very birth of opera, the custom was established of preceding the 
stage-action with a sinfonia intended to “open” the performance. 
For a long time this “overture” was only a brilliant and purely 
decorative introduction, without any relation to the subject of the 
drama. 

It is customary to attribute to Gluck the important innovation 
whereby the drama itself becomes the source of inspiration for the 
overture, the latter being conceived either as a general evocation of 
the whole subject, or as a direct preparation for the action of the 
opening scenes. Gluck himself claims the merit for this innovation 
in the dedication of Alceste (1769): “I imagined that the overture 
should apprise the audience of the action that is about to be repre- 
sented, thus announcing, so to speak, the plot.’”** Wagner, in his 


10 Cf. Lorenz, Das Geheimnis der Form bei Richard Wagner (Berlin, 1924-38) . 
11“Ho imaginato che la Sinfonia debba prevenir gli spettatori dell’ azione, che ha 
da rappresentarsi, e formarne, per dir cosi, l’argomento.” 
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essay on the Overture, published in French during his first sojourn 
in Paris, declares that Gluck is, with Mozart, “the creator of the 
perfect form of the overture”, and that one could not find “a clearer 
and more beautiful example than the overture to Iphigénie en 
Aulide.” Ih: effect, this overture satisfies both the dramatic and the 
musical exigencies, by the symphonic opposition of two themes that 
represent the two essential elements of the drama: the collective 
interest of the Greeks and the sad destiny of Iphigénie. 

Wagner did not know that Rameau as early as 1749 had achieved, 
in Zoroastre, the linking of the overture to the drama. The overture 
to Zoroastre, which “‘serves as prologue”, is a veritable programmatic 
symphony. It depicts musically the barbarous power of Abramane 
and the benevolent strength of Zoroastre, the two principles of evil 
and of good, whose struggle forms the subject of the piece. It is truly 
a symphonic résumé of the drama. Other overtures by Rameau pre- 
sent, though to a lesser degree, a very marked relation to the action. 

The linking of the overture to the first scene, as it is done in 
Iphigénie, is likewise considered an innovation of Gluck’s. It is for- 
gotten that a linking of that kind is already to be found, twenty-five 
years earlier, in Rameau’s Nais, in which the overture is continued 
without interruption by the chorus of Titans, having previously 
exposed the principal themes. On the occasion of the first perform- 
ance of Iphigénie, in 1774, this priority was recalled by a French 
critic, who concludes as follows: “An injustice has therefore been 
done to Rameau by bringing forward this idea as entirely new.’ 

But, as regards the dramatic rdéle of the symphonic element, it is 
not enough to restore to Rameau those merits that Wagner attri- 
butes to Gluck. It behooves us also to take note in Rameau’s art of 
certain peculiarities of conception and style that are virtually absent 
from the work of Gluck, and that present striking affinities with 
Wagner’s aesthetic code. 

Gluck wishes to “restrict” the réle of music in the drama, in 
order to subordinate it to the action expressed by the libretto. He 
finds that French opera (that is, especially, Rameau’s) contains too 
much music. He sums up his impression in a phrase of energetic 
vulgarity: “Puzza di musica.” (‘It reeks of music’”’) . 

Wagner, on the contrary, considers the symphonic element, the 
pure musical creation, as the principal medium of expression for 


12 Castilhon, in Journal des beaux-arts et des sciences (June, 1774). 
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the drama. For him, music should not limit itself to coloring the 
words. It should model itself directly on the drama, apart from the 
text, by the free play of orchestral themes. The plane of the music 
remains independent of the plane of the language, even though it 
is in contact with the latter. And the dramatic vocal line is simply 
the intersection of these two planes. 

Rameau stands, on this point, much closer than Gluck to the 
aesthetic attitude of Wagner. The body of musical creation directly 
inspired by the action of the drama, in the form of “symphonies”, 
occupies in his work a much larger place than in Gluck’s operas. 
On the whole, “symphonies” of all kinds—martial, pastoral, funereal, 
even ‘‘symphonies of sleep” —were the pride of French classical opera. 
“Do we not feel”, writes Dubos, ‘‘that these symphonies agitate us, 
or calm us, or touch us; in a word, that they affect us in very much 
the same manner as the verses of Corneille or those of Racine?” 

Rameau seizes every possible occasion to comment upon the 
events of the drama through the medium of the orchestra, either by 
descriptive ‘‘symphonies” or by extensive preludes in which, before 
any words are spoken, the situation of the characters is expressed, 
and a pantomime on the part of the singer is implied. Even the 
dance themes often take on the value of veritable dramatic sym- 
phonies incorporated with the action. (On this point, Gluck gen- 
erally follows the same procedure, although he makes the dances 
shorter.) Finally, it may be pointed out that the choruses themselves, 
by their musical themes, contribute to enveloping the drama in a 
sort of symphonic atmosphere. Rameau had so much confidence in 
the expressive power of instrumental music that he imprudently 
neglected the literary quality of his libretti. It was this confidence 
that caused him to declare that he was ready to set La Gazette de 
Hollande to music. 

Doubtless one must not push this analogy to the extreme of 
seeing in the “symphonies” of Rameau the advance equivalent of 


the “continuous melody” that Wagner confides to his orchestra. The © 


separation of the different sections, when all is said, remains fairly 
obvious because of the numerous perfect cadences; and there is 
nothing in Rameau’s music resembling the systematic use of the 
Leitmotiv. But the fundamental procedure is the same: the illustra- 
tion of the drama by instrumental themes, independently of the 
declamation of the text. Hence those accompaniments—more im- 
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portant for the drama than for the singing that they support—of 
which it was said that “they mock their subject.”** With Gluck, in 
spite of some outstanding exceptions, the accompaniment remains in 
general much more subordinated to the singing. Even when the 
recitative is simply accompanied by the harpsichord, the harmonic 
texture, which is based upon the meaning of the speech and not 
upon the accent of the words, reveals in Rameau a preoccupation 
with direct instrumental expression, analogous in principle to that 
of Wagner’s symphonic commentary. 

Elsewhere, Rameau heralds Gluck and all that Wagner will 
borrow from Gluck. But here he anticipates directly, without the 
intervention of Gluck and at times even in opposition to him, that 
symphonic conception of the lyric drama that Wagner was to derive 


above all from Beethoven. 


It would be easy to develop and to illustrate by further examples 
the ideas that form the subject of this essay. But the preceding is 
doubtless sufficient to demonstrate that there is an incontestable 
relationship between Rameau and Wagner, and that it is by no 
means rash to unite their two names in a single study. 


One of the critics who has best penetrated the spirit of the 
Wagnerian music-drama, Houston Stewart Chamberlain, wrote in 
1896, in La Revue des Deux Mondes, an article entitled: Richard 
Wagner et le génie frangais. Among other things, he noted “the real 
affinity that exists between Wagner's dramatic work and French clas- 
sical opera, . . . that opera which proceeds from Lully to Spontini, 
and which it would be impossible to confuse with Italian opera.” 
This statement is valuable to the historian. But it is to be regretted 
that a definition of French classical opera omits to mention its most 
illustrious representative, Jean-Philippe Rameau, 

Wagner established contact with this French tradition not only 
through the intermediation of Gluck, but also through the com- 
posers belonging to the period of the Revolution and the Empire, 
who exercised a notable influence upon the formation of his style. 
When he was active as a conductor, the operas he conducted most 


18 See for example Emilie’s monologue, “Vaste empire des mers”, in the first entrée 
of Les Indes galantes; and the admirable scene from Pygmalion in which the sculptor 
contemplates the Statue. 
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frequently, apart from Mozart’s, were those of Méhul, Cherubini, 
Boieldieu, and Spontini, whose works preserve very clearly the dis- 
tinctive features of French dramatic music. Wagner is justified in 
linking these composers to the lineage of Gluck. But he knew 
nothing of their true and purely French ancestor, the composer of 
Castor et Pollux and of Dardanus, who brought to the problem of 
musical drama a solution in some respects similar to Wagner’s. 

It is far from our intention to minimize the réle of other great 
composers, such as Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber, who contributed 
to the formation of Wagner’s art. Nor is it a question of exaggerating 
the importance of Rameau and of French music. But it is fitting to 
remember that Wagner’s art is the culmination of multiple experi- 
ments made before his time in the various countries of Europe, and 
that such experiments have continued since his time. From the 
Renaissance onwards, Monteverdi, Lully, Purcell, Scarlatti, Rameau, 
Gluck, Mozart, Weber, have all created types of the lyric theater, 
each of which possesses its originality, its special merits, and its share 
of influence on the subsequent development of the form. In this 
brilliant succession, the contribution made by Rameau should not 
be forgotten. 


(Translated by Gilbert Chase) 
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WILLIAM BILLINGS AND HIS TIMES 
By CARL E. LINDSTROM 


T is not strange that we know more about the earliest American 

music than we do about the men who made it. Haydn’s Allegros 

are more familiar to us than the details of his service under the 

Esterhazys; Beethoven’s symphonies are better known than the 
bodily ills from which he suffered. 

The musical significance of the tune-mongers who flourished in 
the United States at the turn of the 19th century has long ago been 
dealt with, but the fact that they were also men has been somewhat 
lost sight of. A paragraph apiece has usually sufficed the investigator 
for each of these quaint personalities who produced a multitudinous 
crop of rectangular tune-books and during a generation peddled 
them like tinware along the eastern seaboard, particularly in New 
England. A handful of biographical facts regarding Read, Belcher, 
Law, French, Stickney, and the rest of their motley school, is all we 
know and all we need to know, except that, after all, men are as 
interesting as tunes. 

That certainly is true also of William Billings, even though his 
historical significance and the unique character of his creative out- 
put have vouchsafed him somewhat more attention than is accorded 
his fellows. A complete portrait of the man is now an impossibility, 
partly because of hopelessly lost records; but a search has disclosed 
certain new details that ought to be reported, not entirely for their 
own sake but because they are in contradiction to certain hereto- 
fore accepted data. 

The not impartial fates which ordain the place of birth for 
musical talent have a number of inexplicable decrees to their ac- 
count; and one of them is that under which William Billings first 
saw the light of day in Boston on October 7, 1746. The date was 
within that decade when mothers were nursing the infants who later 
shed their blood at Lexington, Bunker Hill, and White Plains, 
after having grown to manhood through an era when street corner, 
pulpit, and tavern resounded with the fury of political argument and 
the passions in which national freedom was nurtured. Any man 
child born in Boston in 1746 watched from the school bench a tight- 
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lipped master, who between setting the task in Latin or Bible read- 
ing, pen-making, or ‘“‘vulgar and decimal fractions”, wore a look of 
grave concern lest his political thoughts at the tavern club be 
deemed either too loyal or too rebellious. Billings was still in his 
teens when the Stamp Act was passed, had just reached his majority 
when the British troops under Colonel Dalrymple landed on Long 
Wharf at the foot of King Street and, when in the middle twenties, 
was within earshot of the Massacre volley and the harangues that 
preceded the Tea Party at Griffin’s Wharf in 1773. Billings found 
himself in the midst of this scene, afflicted with congenital bodily 
disabilities hopelessly removing him from active physical participa- 
tion in it, but infusing into his blood the stream of patriotic fervor 


which then was running so hot. 
* 


This first of the Yankee tune-writers, greater than any of the 
numerous school that followed him, was probably the son of the Wil- 
liam and Elisabeth (Clark) Billings who were married by the Rev. 
Charles Chauncey, pastor of the First Congregational or Old Brick 
Church. Elisabeth Billings was born March 7, 1706, the daughter 
of William and Rebecca Clark. Her husband was born probably 
about 1715, but in the records available there is absence of indis- 
putable proof that in these names we have those of the parents of 
the composer. Metcalf,’ in his account of Billings, accepts the likeli- 
hood, however, as do genealogists, and we, too, shall do so. 

The elder Billings was a shopkeeper in the Cornhill neighbor- 
hood, and there is no ground for doubting that the boy had a com- 
mon school training, for his literary endeavors in later life were not 
the works of one entirely without education. While he never be- 
came a scholarly man, he was always acquisitive and knew how to 
put the terms and savor of learning to glib use for his own ends. His 
style of writing was fairly precise and economical, and the spelling, 
while not always uniform, was certainly as good as that of the aver- 
age literate man of his day. It is known that he had the assistance of 
scholarly friends in the literary preamble to his first publication, but 
the works of his maturity, for which he alone was responsible, are 


creditable enough. Whatever his schooling may have been, it prob- 


1 Frank J. Metcalf, “American Writers and Compilers of Sacred Music”, Abingdon 
Press, 1925, 
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ably came to an end in his fourteenth year, with the death of his 
father. The will, dated February 5, 1760, disclosed the parent's ec- 
centricity. It bequeathed to the widow, “Estor”’,? two brothers, 
George and Robert, and the son, William, ‘an amount each”, and 
to Amy Marshall, a Boston spinster, the touching bequest of “a 
handsome suit of mourning”. The residue was left to one Henry 
Laughton. 

There is no record of the amount of the estate, but an inventory 
taken upon the death of the Widow Billings some five years later, 
September 27, 1765, indicates the straitened situation of the young 
William. The inventory included: “1 great and six small chairs, 1 
old broken desk, 1 sm. looking glass, 1 old table etc., etc. Total value 
£5-3-14". The appraisers were Andrew Cunningham, of whom more 
hereafter, Richard Green and Jonathan Durant, but there is no fur- 
ther record of administration. 

It was probably after the death of his father that William’s ap- 
prenticeship to a tanner began. Certainly he was forced to adopt a 
trade at a rather early age, and upon being indentured to the leather 
business acquired, if not a permanent interest, at least a nickname 
that stuck to him through life—the Musical Tanner. In spite of a 
lifetime of musical activity, he is still, in the probate records after 
his death, described as a tanner. Tradition, and it is only that, has 
Billings whiling away spare moments at the tannery by chalking on 
sides of leather tunes of his own invention. He had a burning in- 
terest in music, probably inflamed when he came into possession of a 
copy of Tans’ur’s ‘““Musical Grammar”. His debt to Tans’ur is easily 
traced in his own publications later.* 

At some time during his youth he is supposed to have had mu- 
sical instruction from John Barry, of whom genealogical records 
state that he was born in May or June, 1735, the only son of Charles 
Barry (Du Barry), a Frenchman who settled first in Virginia and 
went to Boston in 1730. John Barry was described as a superior 
singer and at one time led the choir at the New South Church, of 
which his friend and Purchase Street neighbor, Samuel Adams, was 
a member. 


2The discrepancy between the names “Estor” and Elisabeth gives pause, but Dr. 
George Wallace Penniman, a great-grandson of the tune-writer accepts the will as 
authentic. 

8 Compare the prefaces of Billings’s books with the preface of Tans‘ur's “The Royal 
Melody Compleat or New Harmony of Zion with Melody of the Heart”. 
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William’s intense interest in music must have become a matter 
of city-wide note, for he soon acquired the friendship of persons of 
importance. It is entirely possible that he was one of those singers 
to whom reference is made in the diary of the famous schoolmaster, 
John Tileston.* 

There can be no question that Billings had an opportunity to 
get a hearing for many of his tunes and anthems at more or less 
formal gatherings. Nathaniel Gould ° says that the tanner arranged 
concerts by taking advantage of the circumstance that many curious 
persons stood outside as appreciative listeners whenever singing- 
school members gathered. To think that Billings at a single leap 
graduated from the pathetic recreation of chalking tunes on leather 
to the dignity of publishing a book is to exalt dubiety in the face of 
clear evidence that Billings had made a name for himself before his 
copy went to the printer. 

The facts concerning Billings’s six publications,® beginning with 
the historic ‘New England Psalm Singer” in 1770, are well known, 
and the present article is concerned mainly with new information 
about their author. One widely repeated statement, accepted in Met- 
calf and elsewhere,’ is that which attributes two marriages to Bil- 
lings, the first one to Mary Leonard. Its origin is Colonel William 
Pope’s “Ancestors and Descendants of William Pope” and Thayer's 
“Fourteen Families’, but the error is easily established by the 
circumstance that Mary Leonard was the wife, not of the composer, 
but of Captain William Billings. This couple married in 1764 
when the composer was but eighteen years old. Captain Billings died 
in Sharon, February 18, 1816. 

William Billings’s only marriage was to Lucy Swan, daughter of 
Major Robert Swan of Stoughton, and the house in which she was 


born is still standing. Major Swan served his town in the various 

4D. C. Colesworthy, “John Tileston’s School, Boston 1778-1789; 1761-1766”, An- 
tiquarian Book Store, Boston, 1887. From the Tileston diary: “1762, Nov. 16—The 
Tansur Singers at my House.” “1763, Aug. g—The Singers at my House.” “1764, Feb. 
23—Singers at my House.” 


5 Nathaniel D. Gould, “A History of Church Music in America”. The testimony of 


Gould is valuable because he was an active singing-master while the memory of Billings 
was still fresh and he talked with people who knew Billings. 

6“The New England Psalm Singer”, 1770; “The Singing Master’s Assistant”, 1778; 
“Music in Miniature”, 1779; “The Psalm-Singer’s Amusement”, 1781; “The Suffolk 
Harmony”, 1786; “The Continental Harmony”, 1792. The Boston Public Library 
catalogues its copy of “Massachusetts Harmony”, undated, as “possibly by William 
Billings”. 

7 “Dictionary of American Biography”, Vol. II. 
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capacities of treasurer, selectman, and school official. He was cap- 
tain of a company in Colonel Benjamin Gill’s Regiment, which went 
to Rhode Island in 1777, and he earned the rank of major in active 
service. 

Too close a relationship has been assigned to Billings and the 
Old Stoughton Musical Society, an organization founded November 
7, 1786, and still in existence, holding undisputed claim to being 
the oldest singing society in the country. It was not founded until 
twelve years after Billings’s first visit to Stoughton in January, 
1774. His tenure in that town was very brief, and his romance with 
Lucy Swan may be accountable. On July 26th, about six months 
after his arrival, he and Lucy were married by the Rev. Jedediah 
Adams, and there is no record that Billings ever returned to Stough- 
ton from that day on. The circumstances of the departure were 
rather touchingly related by John S. Dwight in the “Atlantic Month- 
ly” of December, 1882.° 


Tradition tells us that on the morning after the close of his celebrated school, 
when everything was in readiness at the door of the tavern to take Mr. Billings 
and his bride to the city, the members of the school gathered around them to 
say the last words of parting, all present joined in singing “The Pilgrim’s Fare- 
well”, Mr. Billings leading with his magnificent voice. When he came to the 
words, “I'll take my staff and travel on”, he took up his satchel and assisting 
his wife to a seat, took his seat beside her while singing the closing words of the 
hymn. Tradition adds that there was not a dry eye among members of the 
school. 

There may have been two eyes present that were considerably drier 


than those of Billings’s pupils. Although evidence is meager, what 
there is of it indicates that the singing master became persona non 
grata with his father-in-law. 

The Stoughton Society, from the date of its organization, had 
by vote ® adopted the “Worcester Collection” as its official singing- 
book, although Billings had by that time published five collections, 
including the “Singing Master’s Assistant”, which represented the 
peak of its author’s popularity and was everywhere known as “‘Bil- 
lings’ Best’’. 

Widely known though he was, Billings was seldom so affluent 
that he could have declined an offer to coach a singing society in 
his wife’s home town. He probably was not asked. Major Swan 
was living when a charity appeal went out in behalf of the tune- 


8 Reprinted in “Memorial History of Boston 1630-1880", Vol. IV. 
® See “The Old Stoughton Musical Society”, 1928. 
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writer's family, co-incident with the publication of “The Continental 
Harmony”, but there is no evidence that Lucy's father ever came 
to the rescue. Major Swan was living when his daughter was low- 
ered into a grave, to this day unknown and unmarked. Even the 
date of her death can be fixed only within the indeterminate period, 
1792-1800. It is impossible not to believe that Major Swan opposed 
his daughter’s marriage and cut her off completely. 

The following appeared on the title-page of Billings’s third pub- 
lication: “Music in Miniature, containing a collection of Psalm- 
Tunes of Various Metres set in score by W. Billings, printed and 
sold by the author at his house in Boston N E in 1779”. It must 
have been a matter of some pride to the composer to be able to say 
that it would be “sold by the author at his house”. In 1780 he pur- 
chased a piece of property on Newbury Street (now Washington 
Street). The price paid for it was £4,800, a rather formidable sum 
for a singing master, but it must be remembered that it was a day 
of depreciated currency when paper money was “not worth a Con- 
tinental”. At any rate, the location was already historic, for at the 
corner of Newbury and Essex Streets had stood the famous Liberty 
Tree, cut down by General Gage’s soldiers some time before Bil- 
lings went to live in that neighborhood. He was in a community 
inhabited by important and prosperous persons, and he must have 


been a fairly well-established citizen, at least temporarily. 
* * 


With the paucity of known facts concerning Billings we must 
seize eagerly upon what relics there are among official documents. 
The inventory of the singing master’s estate reads something like 
that of his mother’s in 1765. 

“One chest of drawers $6, one broken looking glass $.50, one 
dining table $4, two chests $5.” There was, however, the real estate 
on Newbury Street, valued by the appraisers, Stephen Howe, Joseph 
Easton and Ward Jackson, at $1,500, making a total of $1,515.50. 
There were also debts: Due Edward Tuckerman on mortgage, 
$213.13; to Edward Tuckerman on note, $54.09; to Dr. John War- 
ren, $170.40; to Dr. Howard, $10.01; to William Monk, $23.33; to 
Luther Swan, $79.70; to William Capen, $22.75, making a total of 
$597.54. Amos Penniman was appointed administrator on January 
1g, 1801. After settlement of debts there remained $836.25, to be 
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divided among six children, each of whom was entitled to $139.3714. 

Luther Swan, mentioned above, was a son of the Major. At one 
time or another the singing master’s wife must have gone for assist- 
ance to her brother, who was her junior. William H. Capen, now 
living in Stoughton, a descendant of Billings’s contemporaries of the 
same name, surmises that Luther Swan’s charge and those of William 
Monk and William Capen were for board for the Billings children. 
He writes: “William Monk was a neighbor of Major Swan and 
William Capen married Rebecca Swan, Lucy’s sister. Peggy (Bil- 
lings) Dawes boarded with William Capen for a time.” 

The composer’s son-in-law, Amos Penniman, was made guardian 
of three of the bereft minors, Sarah, 17 years old, William, 15, and 
Peggy, 13. He was appointed on April 14, 1801. 

Looking back into the career of the Billingses,*° we find that 
there were twin children who died at an early age and were named 
William and Lucy. The parents followed the somewhat unusual cus- 
toms of giving the same names again to two children born later. 
Lucy was the last child, and it is significant that her birth occurred 
but a few months after an appeal for charity had been made in be- 
half of the impoverished family. This child may have been the 
means of mollifying the Major’s wrath. For her guardianship was 
effected separately on August 11, 1801, four months after the other 
children had been made wards. She was placed in charge of Robert 
Swan of Stoughton. This might have been a 44-year-old uncle, but it 
is easier to believe that the heart of the 76-year-old veteran of the 
Revolution had been softened at last towards the child of his child, 
whose union with a strange and fascinating character had never 
pleased him. 

It is singular that, while all the vital statistics concerning the 
Swan family and Billings’s descendants are well-known and easily 
accessible, our only knowledge of Billings’s death is that it occurred 
on September 28, 1800, at the home of his oldest daughter, Abigail 
Adams Penniman, on Chambers Street, West Boston. The Rev. 
Samuel West, minister of the Hollis Street Church where Billings 


10 The Billings family Bible, in possession of a great-granddaughter, Minnie 
Fowler Scott of Boston, notes the following children: Rachel (died in infancy) ; 
Abigail Adams, born April 27, 1777; Elizabeth Adams, born February 11, 1779; the 
twins, William and Lucy, born February 18, 1781; Sarah, born August go, 1783; 
William, born February 7, 1786; Peggy Dawes, born March 6, 1788; Lucy, born Oc- 
tober 18, 1792. 
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was a pew-holder for many years, on the day of the funeral found 
nothing more interesting to enter in his diary than a remark on the 
unusually warm weather. Nothing is known about the funeral or the 
burial place. It has been presumed, however, that Billings lies on Bos- 
ton Common. The chief effort to prove or upset the theory is to be 
credited to a man who does not regard himself as either a musician 
or historian, but is the possessor ‘of a deep curiosity about Billings 
and of a determination to locate the Yankee singing-master’s last 
resting place in order that it may be properly marked. And while 
to the present date the search has not been successful, it has never- 
theless been fruitful of details concerning which we have previously 
been either confused or quite in the dark. 

William H. Capen of Stoughton, Mass., is a trustee of the Old 
Stoughton Musical Society. On the roster of Billings’s first singing 
school in 1774, the name Capen occurs eight times. Robert Capen, 
at whose home the Billings school first met, was a cousin of Mr. 
Capen’s great-grandfather. 

Mr. Capen, who is a painstaking genealogist, satisfied himself 
that Billings was buried on Boston Common by eliminating the 
other three burial grounds of Boston in the year 1800—Copps Hill, 
which was the Potter’s Field of the day, King’s Chapel Burying 
Ground, and the Granary Burial Ground. While Billings was a 
relatively poor man and died in somewhat straitened circumstances, 
his estate did amount to more than fifteen hundred dollars. He was 
therefore hardly a candidate for Potter's Field. King’s Chapel was 
reserved for those of Episcopal faith, and Billings was a Congrega- 
tionalist. In the Granary Burying Ground were to be found only the 
graves of persons of considerable substance or fame, such as Samuel 
Adams, John Hancock, Paul Revere, Mather Byles, and the parents 
of Benjamin Franklin. 

Thus having, by the process of elimination, established the 
Common as the likely place, Mr. Capen combed all the records that 
he could find in Boston municipal offices, churches, museums, libra- 
ries and historical societies. He found out who the composer's neigh- 
bors were on Newbury Street, and this afforded a clue. For twenty 
years Billings lived next door to Andrew Cunningham, who will be 
remembered as the executor of the estate of the composer’s mother 
and who had built tomb No. 11 on the Common. Might it not be 
likely, Mr. Capen reasoned, that a family of considerable substance 
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would permit the body of an indigent neighbor to be enclosed in the 
family tomb? He established that it was not only likely, but some- 
thing of a custom. It was a simple matter to trace the descendants 
of the Newbury Street Cunninghams. A direct descendant, Stanley 
Cunningham, who is living today in Boston, made a personal search 
of family records and was able to report that since the year 1800 
only a daughter of Andrew Cunningham's and a niece had been 
buried in tomb No. 11. There still remains a reasonable question 
whether the family record would take account of the burial of one 
not of the kin. Mr. Capen still feels that if tomb No. 11 could be 
opened—but there is no practical way in which this can be done— 
there might be some possibility of establishing the presence there 
of the remains of William Billings. A nameplate would probably 
appear on the coffin, for manufacturers report to Mr. Capen that the 
use of nameplates was common as early as 1760. 

There are legends to the effect that the composer saw military 
service under Washington; that he was a violinist of ability; that 
the tune “Chester” came to him in a momentary inspiration while 
in the homely act of stooping to pick up some army uniform but- 
tons; that his manuscripts and family records were burned in the 
disastrous fire of 1794; and that he died of a broken heart. Among 
the legends—and most important to Mr. Capen—is the belief, gen- 
erally accepted in the family, that the composer was buried on 
Boston Common. The search still continues, for Mr. Capen has not 
reconciled himself to the thought that the grave of Billings has 


seemed to have its victory. 


Until recently it has been popularly accepted as axiomatic that 
New England was barren of musical art until the beginning of the 
igth century. But there have been dissenters from this view. Oscar 
G. Sonneck and Percy Scholes have pointed out, as Henry Brooks 
did longer ago, that concerts were held in Boston as early as 1730, 
thinking thereby that they made a myth of the belief that Boston 
was without music until the arrival of William Billings." The 
records have been combed by them painstakingly until today we can 


11 O. G. Sonneck, “Early Concert Life in America (1731-1800) ”, Breitkopf & Haertel, 
Leipzig, 1907; Percy Alfred Scholes, “The Puritans and Music in England and New 
England”, Oxford University Press, 1934; Henry M. Brooks, “Olden-Time Music”, 
Ticknor & Co., Boston, 1888. 
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be quite sure that there are few if any concerts or musical gatherings 
held prior to that time that we do not know something about. Now 
it is entirely possible that all the commentators who have accepted 
Puritanism as the enemy of music on the one hand, and scholars. 
who have found evidence to the contrary, are both right. Perhaps 
the apparent contradiction can be resolved by taking the political 
perspective into consideration. 

A familiar episode re-interpreted may afford new light. The 
amusing incident has often been told of the legacy of an organ to 
the Brattle Square Church from a benefactor who stipulated that, 
if the Brattle Square Church declined it, the instrument was to go 
to King’s Chapel. The anticipated refusal took place, and even upon 
passing to King’s Chapel the organ, still packed in crates, was per- 
mitted to rest on the church portico in wind and weather for seven 
months before it was taken indoors and set up. This incident is 
usually cited to prove the general antipathy to instrumental music 
in church at that time. It certainly does that. But does it not also 
prove that the antipathy was less pronounced at King’s Chapel than 
at the Brattle Square Church? The key to the whole episode lies in 
the fact that, while the Brattle Square Church was a Puritan meeting- 
house, King’s Chapel was Episcopalian. 

This in itself would be of comparatively little significance if we 
did not find similar differences in attitude recurring. It has never 
been disputed that in the Boston of that period there lived men of 
culture and taste with a proclivity towards music. Dr. Mather Byles, 
a conspicuous Tory and, incidentally, a friend of William Billings, 
was an outstanding example.’* It is impossible to draw hard and 
fast lines, and absurd to set up that all musical persons in early 
Boston were Tories and that all Puritans were non-musical. It is 
quite obvious, on the other hand, that one circle encouraged the 
art and the other was slowly tolerant of it. 

The record of early concert life in Boston is rather impressive. 
There is a concert date as early as 1731, fifteen years before the birth 
of Billings. That is the first one known to have been advertised in 
the public prints; but, as Sonneck points out, “a bare possibility 
remains that concerts might have been advertised in such earlier 


12See Arthur Wentworth Hamilton Eaton, “The Famous Mather Byles, the Noted 
Boston Tory Preacher, Poet, and Wit, 1707-1788”, W. A. Butterfield, Boston, 1914. 
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numbers of this weekly [Boston News Letter], founded in 1704, as 
seem to be lost forever.” 

From 1731 onward there are abundant notices to show that no 
season was without one or more concerts. The records have been 
set forth many times, and there is no need to repeat what is familiar. 
What has never been remarked is that a glittering thread of Toryism 
runs unmistakably through these events. Boston was a brilliant social 
center from the beginning of the 18th century to its close. Wit, 
scholarship, gaiety, and culture had an active existence, with the 
military set and the cliques of the royal governors as a nucleus. 
This is not to say that there was no indigenous culture and schol- 
arship, but there was a class of Bostonians who mixed freely with 
the Britishers up to and even during the Revolution. One has only 
to note the long roster of those who remained in Boston during the 
occupation and who departed with the redcoats upon the Evacuation. 

Let us run through the concert record briefly. Prior to the Revo- 
lution all events that we know anything about were held either at 
Fanueil Hall, at Music Hall in Brattle Street, or else, and by far 
oftenest, at Concert Hall in Queen Street. There is a record of one 
“at Mr. Pelham’s Great Room, being the House of the late Doctor 
Noyes near Sun Tavern”. Sonneck tells us that “this Pelham was 
identical with Peter Pelham, the engraver, dancing master, manager 
of the subscription assembly (in Puritan Boston!) , boarding-school- 
keeper, instructor in ‘writing, arithmetic, reading, painting upon 
glass’ and dealer in ‘best Virginia tobacco’ ”. 

It is known from the baptismal record of his son at St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden, London, in 1721, that Pelham was an Episcopalian 
and undoubtedly associated in Boston either with Trinity or King’s 
Chapel. His activities, furthermore, practically rule him outside the 
Puritan pale. 

The character of Music Hall in Brattle Street is best attested in 
and Gentlemen may have a Ball till eleven o'clock”. It is uncertain 
the notice of a concert on November 1, 1768, after which “the Ladies 
when the Concert Hall in Queen Street was built, but in 1754 it 
was sold for £2,000 to Stephen Deblois by Gilbert and Lewis Deblois, 
both of whose names appear on the list of those Tories who left 
Boston with the British in 1776. It was at Concert Hall that William 
Turner in 1774 was teaching “the polite arts of dancing and fencing 
in the newest and most approved method.” 
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These items in themselves would prove little, but, when sup. 
ported by the clear evidence elsewhere of the British complexion 
with which all the early concerts were suffused, they are not without 
significance. When “Mr. William Sheaf with a number of Gentle- 
men” asked the Selectmen for the use of Fanueil Hall on October 
10, 1744, it was for a concert on the morrow “in the afternoon being 
the King’s Coronation Day in Order to Celebrate.” The following 
year the same gentlemen and Mr. Sheaf asked the privilege again 
for a concert in order to observe “the Majesty’s Birthday”. 

In 1747, Thomas Hancock asked the Selectmen for the use of 
Concert Hall for musical purposes, “in the name of his Excellency 
Governor Knowles (with his Complements to them to be there)”. 
In 1771, John Rowe entered in his diary: “Spent the evening at 
Concert Hall, where there was a concert performed by Hartly, Mor- 
gan and others; after the concert a dance. The Commodore and all 
the captains of the navy here was there and Colo. Dalrymple and 
fifty or sixty gentlemen and the same number of ladies present.” 
On February 3, 1773, David Propert, organist of Trinity Church, 
planned a concert at the British Coffee House which, according to 
Samuel Adams Drake’s “Old Boston Taverns and Tavern Clubs”, 
was the headquarters of the out-and-out loyalists. John Rowe re- 
ported that there was “good music” before ‘‘a very genteel com- 
pany”. Previously, in March, 1769, there had been a musical event 
at Concert Hall for the benefit “of the fife-major of the 2gth regi- 
ment”. The band of the 64th regiment figured at a concert given 
May 10, 1771, for the benefit of W. S. Morgan, and again on May 
17, 1771, and on April 20 and May 18, 1774. As evidence of where 
the talent for these concerts came from, we note that there was also 
to appear, on the next to the last program, a Mr. Stieglitz, a “capital 
performer on the German flute” who, in spite of the disordered state 
of affairs in the Colonies, had arrived from London in 1773. Morgan 
gave a concert on September 7, 1774, which introduced an impres- 
sive array of instruments for which he has to thank “The Gentle- 
men Performers of the Army, Navy and of the Town”. 

On September 22, 1773, three years after the Boston Massacre, 
“a grand concert of musick” was being given at Concert Hall in 
celebration of the King’s Coronation. The odious tea cargo of the 
ship Dartmouth had been dumped into Boston harbor nearly a year 
before a “grand concert in honor of royalty” was given in Fanueil 
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Hall on the King’s Birthday. Are these to be cited as evidence of 
Puritan .nusical proclivities? 

It is noteworthy that the tickets for many of these concerts were 
to be had at the British Coffee House. 

The military influence in these early concerts is sufficiently plain. 
From the diary of Lieut. John Barker “of the King’s own regi- 
ment” ** we learn something of the diversions of the soldiery: 


1774 Monday 21st (Nov.) Went this eveng. to the Concert and heard the most 
miserable of all female Singers; however she has the poor consolation to reflect 
that she was once young and pretty, and a tolerable performer on the Edin- 
burgh stage 12 or 13 years ago. 


Speaking of the British officers in America, Van Tyne ™ says: 


Both before and during the war, in the occupied towns, these officers aroused 
the jealousy of the colonial patriots and nettled their sensitive pride. ... In a 
puritan community they were likely to shock the good provincials by their 
cosmopolitan pleasures, getting drunk of an evening “for the honour of St. 
George”, and at the play-house making the audience chorus “God Save the 
King”, “Britons Strike Home” or “Rule Britannia”. Then with a band they 
would march through the streets, having drunk as hard as they could “to keep 
out the cold”, and sing under the window of some lady whom they wished to 
compliment. 

A picture of pre-war life among the Loyalists is afforded in the 
writings of Baroness Riedesel,’* whose husband was the German 
General Riedesel, captured with Burgoyne’s troops at Saratoga by 
General Gage. They were taken to Boston and subsequently trans- 
ported to England. She writes: 


We remained three weeks at this place, until they transferred us to Cambridge, 
where they lodged us in one of the most beautiful houses of the place, which had 
formerly been built by the wealth of the Royalists. . . . The owners . . . were in 
the habit of daily meeting each other in the afternoons, now at the house of one, 
and now at another, and making themselves merry with music and the dance, 
living in prosperity, united and happy, until, alas! this ruinous war severed 
them, and left all their houses desolate. . . . 


Let us consider for a moment by whom concerts were given. 
Besides Pelham, whom we have already noted, the following names 
appear: Thomas Hartley, James Juhan, McLean, Stamper, William 


13“The British in Boston, Being the Diary of Lieut. John Barker of the King’s 
Own Regiment from Nov. 15, 1774 to May 3, 1776”, with notes by Elizabeth Ellery 


Dana, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1925. 
14 Claude Halstead Van Tyne, “England and America, Rivals in the Revolution”, 


Macmillan Co. N. Y., Cambridge University Press. 
15“Men and Manners in America One Hundred Years Ago”, edited by H. E. 


Scudder, Scribner, Armstrong & Co. N. Y., 1876. 
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Turner, William Tuckey, Josiah Flagg, Stephen Deblois (in the 
réle of manager), William Sheaf, John Rice, Thomas Dipper, 
William Selby, David Propert, and W. S. Morgan. 

Not enough is known about Hartley, Juhan, McLean and Stam- 
per to associate them definitely with British influences, but there 
is nothing to the contrary. Turner, as we have seen (p. 489) , was an 
active dance instructor and therefore hardly a Puritan. Tuckey and 
Flagg, particularly the latter, proved by their programs that they 
were in close touch with musical thought in London. There is an 
absence of information regarding the political and religious affilia- 
tions of Stephen Deblois, who had so active a part in many early 
concerts, but Sabine ** includes in his Loyalist roster five men by 
that unusual name, two of them being Gilbert and Lewis who sold 
the Concert Hall Property to Stephen. 

There is no reason to doubt that William Sheaf (sometimes 
spelled “‘Sheafe’’) was the same who is listed by Sabine as the Deputy 
collector of customs: 

Of this gentleman little seems to have been preserved. Of his official life I glean 
simply that, in the reign of George II, he frequently acted as Collector in the 
absence of Sir Henry Frankland, who held that office; that, in 1759, when the 
Baronet was removed for inattention to his duties, he was appointed to fill the 
vacant place, and issued the celebrated “Writs of Assistance”, to search for 
smuggled goods; that Roger Hale succeeded as Collector in 1762, when Sheafe 
was again deputy, and that he continued in office under Joseph Harrison, who 
was the last Royal Collector of the port. 

He died in 1771 “leaving a large family in poverty”. One of his 
several sons became a lieutenant general in the British army. - 

Rice, Dipper, Selby, Propert, and Morgan all fall into one 
category. They were organists of Episcopal churches in Boston and 
Newport. Rice came to Boston to be organist of Trinity Church 
during the fall of 1735; Dipper was imported from London to be 
organist at King’s Chapel in 1756; and Selby held the same post 
later. Propert functioned at Trinity, and W. S. Morgan was organist 
at the Episcopal church at Newport, visiting Boston as a guest: 
musician. 

The earliest programs available to us indicate the degree to 
which concert sponsors depended upon British importations. Turner 
must have been in close touch with English affairs, for on April 19, 


16 Lorenzo Sabine, “Biographical Sketches of the Loyalists of the American Revo- 
lution”, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1864. 
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1773, he is advertising a concert ‘“‘at which will be performed a 
variety ot music received from London”. 

In the same year that Billings brought out his first singing book, 
containing tunes which he himself came later to regard as crude, 
a concert was performed which comprised “songs (which are nu- 
merous) taken from a new celebrated opera, call’d ‘Lionel and 
Clarissa’, and John Rowe was noting in his diary (March 23, 
1770) that he heard “Mr. Joan read the Beggar’s Opera & sing 
the songs.” 

Flagg was a man of unusual taste and discrimination and, like 
Turner, was definitely in touch with old-world affairs. He gave a 
concert advertised on October 3, 1771, which included a concerto 
on the organ, by “a gentleman lately arrived from London.” This 
was none other than William Selby. Morgan of Newport appeared 
on the same program, which included choruses and an air from 
Handel's “‘Acis and Galatea’. A previous Flagg concert of May 17 
included a “Handel Overture to Ptolomy, a Symphony by [Johann 
Christian?] Bach”, and “a periodical Symphony by Stamitz”. On 
October 27, 1771, Flagg announces a chorus from the “Messiah” 
and a violin solo, “The Hero Comes”. 

Selby’s activities were important. He was particularly conspicu- 
ous after the war, but so was Billings, for that matter. The record 
of Selby’s concerts is filled with references to works by Bach, Corelli, 
Piccini and Handel. Inspired by the Handel commemoration con- 
cert at Westminster Abbey in 1784, he gave a concert in Boston 
that included works by Bach and Handel and an elaborate liturgical 
program. Of this concert, Sonneck said: “‘It is almost a commonplace 
remark that a liturgical-musical festival like this cannot very well 
be carried out in primitive musical surroundings and to further 
insist, after all that has been said in this book, that the musical life 
of our principal cities was far beyond the primitive stage would be 
an insult to the reader.” Let us add two facts to Sonneck’s observa- 
tions. 1.) At that time there were but five organs in Boston and 
vicinity, all of them in Episcopal churches, and not one in a Puritan 
meeting-house. 2.) That “primitive musical surroundings” existed at 
least in some quarters is attested by the fact that Billings’s crude 
creations were able to flourish—but these quarters were not Epis- 
copalian. 
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Let us quote Sonneck further: “On September 22, 1787, the Mas- 
sachusetts Centinel notified the public that the proceeds from a 
concert of Sacred Musick on October 4th will be appropriated to 
assist rebuilding of the [Congregational] Meeting House on Hollis 
Street, destroyed by fire ‘agreeably to the generous intention of the 
Musical Societies in this town who have projected this concert’.” 
The program included among other things Handel’s “Hallelujah 
Chorus”; an organ concerto; an anthem by Selby, “Oh, be Joyful in 
the Lord”; a “periodical” overture by Filtz; and two anthems by 
Billings, “Except the Lord Build the House”, and “And I saw a 
Mighty Angel”. 

“This program is remarkable’, writes Sonneck, “insofar as 
William Billings’s name appeared twice, whereas previously his 
music hardly ever was performed in public concert”. 

Not so remarkable. True, this was the only instance of a con- 
fluence in the two streams represented by the European brand of 
musical culture and the raw, primitive pseudo-psalmody of the 
Billings school. The reason for this lone instance is that Billings, 
as congregational records disclose, was for forty years a pew-holder in 
the Hollis Street Church. In a concert to raise funds to rebuild 
that church after a fire, even though the benefit was initiated by 
the cultured, concert-giving element, not restricted as to faith, what 
could be more suitable than to permit the congregation’s composer 
to be represented? Could he have been kept off the program? One 
can well imagine the superciliously lifted eyebrows of Selby and of 
members of the Musical Societies, but, if they were not compelled 
to accept Billings, then church benefits were run differently in 1787 
from the way they are today. Note the significant title of one of his 
anthems: “Except the Lord Build the House”. It is the only title on 
the program that indicates the dedicatory nature of the exercises. 

There is another connection between Billings and King’s Chapel, 
that ought to be noted. In the “History of King’s Chapel’, Vol. II, 
p- 404, appears this paragraph: 
In 1785 a subscription was opened for defraying the expense of instruction in 
music of “such persons of both sexes as incline to learn to sing psalm tunes”. 
The teacher employed was the then celebrated composer William Billings, whose 
tunes, within the memory of octogenarians, were heard constantly in public _ 
worship, though “Jordan” is the only one that retains its place in our music 


books. His compensation was twelve shillings—that is, two dollars an evening 
for fifty-nine evenings. 
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Why this emolument should not have gone to the congregation’s 
organist, William Selby, immersed in his Bach and Handel, does 
not appear. Selby was required to eke out his substance by keeping 
a grocery store in addition to performing his musical functions. Is 
there not a patronizing tone in the reference to “such persons as 
incline to sing psalm tunes’? The post-war Episcopalians were 
probably constrained to take more notice of Whig proclivities than 
was to their secret liking. 


* * 


The music of Billings has, of course, only historical interest. 
Its nature was well described by a historian whose labors never 


reached print: 

If the musician with some liking for the antique were to pick up an old-time 
singing-book, Tans’ur it may be, or a Law, he would not expect to experience 
the delight in its contents of the kind that many people show in the possession 
of fine pieces of furniture of a like period, for in the latter is combined beauty 
that defies the foibles of ever-shifting fashion with renewed usefulness. They go 
on serving and satisfying, while the brief period of usefulness of the singing 
books was so long ago that the musician holds in his hands merely a musty 
curiosity, or at best the relic of rude endeavor, according to limited light, which 
set music on its way after a hundred years and more of a desolation and stu- 
pidity for which there was no valid excuse. Musically worthless, these books 
command attention only as ancient milestones from which we have learned the 
way to higher and better things as we left them behind. 


Billings may be regarded as the originator of the American 
“fuguing tune”. This had considerably less relation to fugues, as 
commonly understood, than its name would imply. Edwin Hall 


Pierce has defined the fuguing tune thus: ** 
The “Fugue-tune” is a form of hymn-tune in which, at a certain point, the 
usual homophonous style of harmony is abandoned in favor of polyphony and 
imitation, the voices entering one at a time, but at the close resuming the more 
conventional homophony. While it is seldom an actual fugue, as the imitation is 
usually very free (and when strict, as often at the octave in the first “answer” 
as at the fifth), yet as the name “fugue-tune” was commonly in use in its day, 
. .. I shall continue to use it»in spite of its want of accuracy. 

There was something about the many-tongued glories of con- 


trapuntal style that stimulated Billings to rapturous expression. He 
says in a footnote of the Preface to “The Continental Harmony”: 


17 Nathan H. Allen, “Music in a New England State, 1636-1900", manuscript in 
Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn. 

18 See Edwin Hall Pierce, “The Rise and Fall of the ‘Fugue-Tune’ in America”, 
in “The Musical Quarterly”, April, 1930. Pierce gives several examples. 
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It is an old maxim, and I think a very just one, viz. that variety is always 
pleasing, and it is well known that there is more variety in one piece of fuging 
music, than in twenty pieces of plain song, for while the tones do most sweetly 
coincide and agree, the words are seemingly engaged in a musical warfare; and 
excuse the paradox if I further add, that each part seems determined by dint 
of harmony and strength of accent, to drown his competitor in an ocean of 
harmony, and while each part is thus mutually striving for mastery, and sweetly 
contending for victory, the audience are most luxuriously entertained, and ex- 
ceedingly delighted; in the meantime, their minds are surprizingly agitated, 
and extremely fluctuated; sometimes declaring in favour of one part, and some- 
times another. 

How to take these voices and bend them to his will he did not 
know. Early instruction in harmony and counterpoint might have 
taught him. His hopeless struggles against the sinuous figures with 
which he innocently went to work, remind one of nothing so much 
as the battle between an awkward man and an octopus. 

When the bout was over, we find that he had achieved little 
more than simple imitation at obvious intervals and a number of 
rather hollow harmonies. While he did not rightly understand what 
a fugue was, his compositions answer to his own rather vague 
definition: 

FUGE [sic], or Fuging—Notes flying after each other, altho’ not always the 
same sound. N. B. Music is said to be Fuging, when one part comes in after 
another; its beauties cannot be numbered, it is sufficient to say, that it is uni- 
versally pleasing. 

IMITATION-~—Is when one part imitates, or mimicks another. N. B. This 
is frequently done in Fuging pieces. 

He is rather more vague about his definition of canon, and one 
suspects that this rigid form called for considerably more ingenuity 
than was his. Billings’s disposition was such that whatever was to him 
unintelligible could with complete composure be read out of the 


picture. Hence a canon was simply 


A perpetual fuge. N. B. Canons are not esteemed with us so much as former- 
ly, and I think not without good reason; for we can express all the beauty and 
variety of Canons, in fuging music, and with this apparent advantage, viz. 
that all the performers may sing the part most suitable to their voices, which 
cannot be done in canons; for they partake of the height of the Counter, and — 
the depth of the bass, and unless the performers have suitable voices for every 
part, they cannot sing a canon with ease or elegance; therefore I think the con- 
trivance of canons is more curious than useful. 


It is perhaps because of Billings’s patent shortcomings as a com- 
poser that he has been too quickly classified and dismissed as a 
musical character. As a singing master he would have made his mark 
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in any age, for the reason that his knowledge of the singing voice 
was shrewd and intuitive. 
In “The Continental Harmony” he wrote: 


A good ear is as much preferable to a good voice, as good eyesight is to a 
good looking glass, for the ear is governour of the voice as much as the helm 
is governour of the ship; for when I attempt to strike a certain sound, my 
ear informs me whether I am right or wrong, and if wrong, whether I am too 
high or too low; without which information, I should not be able to sing one 
tune, nor strike one note rightly, but by mere chance, for any one that has not 
a musical ear is no better judge of musical sounds, than a blind man is of 
colours, and you may take it for granted, that any one who has a curious ear, 
with an indifferent voice, will harmonize much better in concert, than one who 
has an excellent voice with an indifferent ear. 


There is not space to quote further from Billings’s quaint and 
canny prefaces, but they contain any number of observations to sup- 
port the conclusion that he had a keen ear and a practical knowledge 
of voice. His remarks point clearly, though without the use of 
terms now used, to a familiarity with such phenomena as absolute 
pitch and harmonics. It is only fair to fill in these lines of the por- 
trait, because consideration of his compositions alone would mark 
him as a virtually illiterate composer and a half-educated master of 
singing schools. 

The “fuguing tune”, a fascinating and amusing hybrid growth 
in a strange field, may be considered his crowning achievement as 
a creative musician, and the full measure of that honor is to be fully 
appreciated only in the light of the unpropitious and anomalous 
circumstances in which he flourished. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
OF ANCIENT HAWAII 


By ORME JOHNSON 


AWAIIAN music—what do these words bring to your mind? 
Probably a picture of flowered-shirted natives sitting around, 
strumming ukuleles or singing to the gliding tones of the steel 
guitar. The melodies themselves have an appealing charm, a certain 
melancholy that catches at the throat, and a peculiar novelty that 
gives them a character all their own. Who can hear the wistful strains 
of Aloha Oe without feeling the sweet sorrow of parting? 

This is the music that is generally accepted as genuine Hawaiian 
song. But, to be truthful, “Song of the Islands” is no more real 
Hawaiian music than “Old Black Joe” is real African Negro music. 
In the first place, previous to the coming of the missionaries, the 
Hawaiians did no singing, in the ordinary sense of the word. There 
was not even a word for “singing” in the Hawaiian language. The 
modern Hawaiian term himeni comes from the English word 
“hymn”. The rendition of hymns by the missionaries gave the 
Hawaiians their first idea of melody. A few salty chanties picked up 
from sailors off the whaling vessels added a nice touch of variety. 
Then, in 1879, four Portuguese immigrants, who in the old country 
had been in the business of making musical instruments, decided to 
try their hand at it in Hawaii. From Portugal they brought a viola, 
a rajao, and a braga. These stringed instruments seemed to suit 
progressive Hawaiian needs exactly, and quickly became renamed 
guitar, taro-patch fiddle, and ukulele, respectively. 

The stage was still not quite set for “My Little Grass Shack in 
Kealakaku, Hawaii’. Hawaiians were still using their fingers for 
stopping the strings on the guitar. It remained for a Hawaiian 
schoolboy to make the most significant contribution of Hawaii to 
music, the introduction of an entirely new technique in the method 
of playing stringed instruments. It was about the year 1894, that 
Joseph Kekuku, a student of the Kamehmeha School for Boys in 
Honolulu, had his brilliant idea. He, like many other boys in the 
school, was very fond of strumming a guitar, particularly when he 
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Hawaiian Playing Nose Flute 
(From Helen Roberts, “Ancient Hawaiian Music’) 


Hawaiian Playing Ukeke 
(From Helen Roberts, “Ancient Hawaiian Music’) 
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should have been studying. One day, Joseph decided to try for a little 
variety: picking a comb off his table, he placed the back of it on the 
strings of the guitar. Here was a new and delightful sound. But it 
was a good day for Joseph, and his innovations did not stop here: 
a second inspiration directed him to try the back of his pocket- 
knife; a third, to apply to the school shop for a convenient piece of 
steel. With his singular and beautiful playing, Joseph instantly be- 
came a hero among the schoolboys, whom he instructed in his new 
art. They, returning home for vacation, had to show off to their 
relatives. Finally Joseph gave a concert in which his new art of 
playing the guitar “took the house’. Needless to say, the fashion 
became well established. Modern Hawaiian music, melodic and 
rhythmic, developed into what it is today. 

But look away from the music of modern Hawaii and listen for 
a moment to the music of ancient Hawaii. To be sure, this is not an 
easy thing to do, as there are few old people still living who can play 
the old instruments or chant the old cantillations, and these ancients 
live in the most secluded valleys or the most outlying districts. In 
comparing the music of the two periods, one finds as great a differ- 
ence as is possible in two styles of the same art. There is no mistaking 
the one for the other, as a brief description of old Hawaiian musical 
instruments will reveal. 

Instead of drawing upon a variety of stringed instruments, as is 
popularly supposed, ancient Hawaiian music managed to get along 
with only one. This was the ukeke. The ukeke rather resembled a 
bow of the bow-and-arrow variety, being a strip of wood about a 
foot and a half long and about an inch and a half wide, bent enough 
to keep tense the two or three strings stretched over it. But the ukeke 
was much less objectionable than is its descendant, even in the 
hands of an inexperienced player (an advantage possessed by too few 
musical instruments). For the ukeke could never be played except 
very softly, with a sound somewhat resembling that of an echo in a 
well when a pebble is dropped into the water. The ukeke, however, 
had more interesting uses than merely that of imitating an echo, 
uses that kept the good missionaries up nights trying to think of new 
terms of wrath with which to condemn the sinful ukeke. It was 
played in a singular manner. The player took up the ukeke and 
placed one end between his lips, then, as he plucked the strings, his 
mouth cavity acted as a resonance chamber. As the shape of the 
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mouth and lips changed, and as the tongue was used as in speech, 
the ukeke did a new imitating trick, and took on the sound of a 
human voice. Hawaiian Romeos made the most of this fact, and the 
chief employment of the ukeke was in serenading and in acting as a 
medium through which one lover breathed his songful pleas and 
avowals to the other. Hawaiian ingenuity went farther though, and 
it was found that, by using a secret lingo, the two lovers could hold 
sessions even in the most public places and openly pour out their 
longings and desires without anybody being able to understand 
them. The missionaries seemed to think they could make a pretty 
good guess at what was being said, however, and wy indignantly 
condemned such “‘savage’’ practices. 

An ancient Hawaiian legend relates the story of the first manu- 
facture and use of the ohe or Hawaiian nose flute. Once upon a time 
there was a prince who lived on the mountain top above Waialua, 
Kauai. He was looked upon with much favor by one of the gods. 
This god, seeing the prince’s loneliness, decided to teach him how to 
win for a bride the princess living below him in the valley on the 
bank of the river. So the god came to the prince and told him to get 
a piece of bamboo, about a foot and a half long, to cut off one end 
of it short at the node, and to leave the other end open. When the 
prince had done this, the god next instructed him to bore a single 
nose hole in the side of the stick of bamboo, as near the closed end 
as possible. Finally the prince was told to bore three finger holes. 
Now the god taught the prince how to play his new instrument by 
supplying it with air from his right nostril. Under his divine teacher, 
the prince soon became very skilful in playing the entrancing new 
instrument. Then came the time for the test. On a still, windless day 
the prince went to the edge of the mountain above the valley of 
Waialua and played his sweetest melody (even syncopating the notes 
here and there). Below in the valley the lovely Hawaiian princess 
was sleeping when to her ears came a clear, soft, sweet tone such as 
she had never heard before. Awakening, she followed the sound, 
accompanied by protesting members of her court. Up the brow of the 
mountain she climbed, swiftly and lightly as a gazelle, until finally 
she came upon the prince. To her delight, she found the musician 
as handsome as his music was beautiful, and soon after she became 
his bride. Since that time the ohe has been chiefly an instrument for 
lovers, and like the ukeke it can be made to sound as if it uttered 
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worcs, though by a different method. The nose-flute is also often 
used to accompany a hula. 

Four minor wind instruments, used by the ancient Hawaiians, 
were the gourd whistle, the conch, the bull roarer, and the Hawaiian 
jew’s harp. The graceful method of supplying wind for instruments 
through the nose must have been appreciated by the Hawaiians, for 
it was again used in the gourd whistle. This instrument somewhat 
resembled the Italian ocarina, being made of a small gourd about 
the size of a lemon with a hole pierced at the top for receiving air 
from the nostril, and two or three small finger-holes midway down 
the side. To the untutored ears of foreigners the gourd whistle, or 
hoehoe, emits only a monotonous tune or whistle; but Hawaiians 
must have been more appreciative, since the word hoehoena is de- 
fined in a Hawaiian dictionary as “to be made quiet or charmed by 
the notes of the hoehoe’’. The conch shell, one of the famous instru- 
ments of the ancient world, was also known in Hawaii. Here, as 
elsewhere, it was used more as a ceremonial trumpet than as a 
musical instrument. One of its striking features is the fact that, the 
secret of the manner of blowing once mastered, the ambitious 
trumpeter is able to produce a sound that can be heard over two 
miles away. The bull roarer, in spite of its impressive name, seems 
not to have been used seriously as an instrument at all, but rather 
as a diversion for children at play. When these children became 
bored with swimming or surfing, they could just take a hollow 
coconut shell, bore a hole about an inch in diameter in one end, 
string a cord through two small holes at the opposite end, and they 
had a musical instrument all complete. No great amount of musical 
ability or hours of practice was needed to play this instrument. One 
simply held the cord and whirled the gourd rapidly about the head 
so that it gave forth a sound somewhat like that made by the wind 
when it blows over the top of a bottle. For a little change, the more 
ingenious children probably concentrated on variations, dipping and 
swinging the cord after the manner of a lasso-expert at a rodeo. 

The Hawaiian jew’s harp, or niaukani, which has been variously 
translated as “singing splinter” and “sounding coconut-leaf-stem”, 
was a true jew’s harp, though of purely Hawaiian invention. Of 
course it differed somewhat from the metal instruments favored by 
schoolboys today, consisting instead of a thin strip of wood, about 
four inches long and an inch wide, upon which was tied a six-inch 
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coconut leaf-stem. It was used much like the ukeke, being placed 
before the open mouth, which, acting as a resonator, could change 
shape in accordance with the words of the chant and thus appear to 
emit words. The sound was more like a “tick-tack” than like speak- 
ing or singing, but nevertheless, as in the case of the ukeke, the 
impression of words was conveyed. 

The musical instruments of ancient Hawaii so far mentioned 
have become in the present day very rare indeed, scarcely ever being 
seen outside of the collection on view at the Bishop Museum. But now 
we come to two instruments that will be familiar to anyone who has 
seen the real Hawaiian hula and not just the disgraceful shimmy 
featured so often on the continent. These are the uliuli and the 
puili. If you have seen the Hawaiian hula, you probably remember 
seeing the dance done with a small gourd or coconut shell into which 
has been introduced a number of shot-like seeds. The handle is 
usually beautifully decorated with feathers. This is the uliuli. It is a 
rattle, a noise instrument pure and simple, but not unpleasing to the 
ear as it is shaken in time to the music and struck in the palm or on 
the thigh. You probably also remember seeing the dance done with 
a tube of bamboo about a foot and a half long, which, except for a 
small handle, has been finely split into a fringe. This is the puili. 
In the hulas in which the puili is used, the partners sit tailor-fashion 
on the ground facing each other. They then lean gracefully towards 
each other, meanwhile tapping lightly on either shoulder or wrist. 
The sound has been described as ‘a murmurous breezy rustle that 
resembles the notes of twigs, leaves, or reeds struck against one 
another by the wind—not at all an unworthy imitation of nature- 
tones familiar to the Hawaiian ear”. 

Six centuries ago, tradition tells us, there flourished a prince by 
the name of La’a. He was an adventurous navigator of some renown, 
having made the voyage between Hawaii and the archipelagos of the 
southern Pacific not less than twice in each direction. It was on his 
second voyage from the South that La’a, as he neared Hawaii and 
began to skirt the coast quite out to sea, first sounded the deep notes 
of the pahu, or kettle drum. The natives, wondering at and admiring 
this instrument which had power to stir their hearts to more vigor- 
ous pulsations, followed the sound of the drum until La’a landed. 
They found the instrument to be a section of hollowed log with a 
piece of the tough skin of the shark stretched across for a drumhead. 
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The Old Hula of the Hawaiians 
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The lower section, below the drum itself, was hollowed out and 
tastefully carved. La’a, however, had also brought with him another 
instrument, which, while not so impressive as the pahu, was never- 
theless an interesting addition. This was the kaekeeke. On exam- 
ining this musical instrument, the natives found it to be nothing 
but a simple joint of bamboo, open at one end and closed at the 
other. But when the closed end of the cylinder was struck sharply 
against the matted earth floor of the old Hawaiian house, a tone of 
utmost purity was produced. La’a was a man of artistic temperament 
and, moreover, an ardent patron of the hula. He had foreseen what 
an addition his new importations would be to the dance, and now 
went straightway about the business of making them known. Travel- 
ling from place to place, he taught musicians how to make the pahu, 
how to beat it by striking its head with the finger-tips, or the palm 
of the hand, how to inspire in his listeners emotions of awe, sub- 
limity, terror, or martial enthusiasm, by means of it. La’a taught 
others to make kaekeekes of different sizes and lengths, thus produc- 
ing pure tones of different pitches. When six men, each holding two 
bamboo joints, accompanied a hula, La’a was repaid by beholding 
and hearing one of the most charming dances of Hawaii. 

Drums were of utmost importance in all Hawaiian music, which 
was rhythmic rather than melodic. Two other commonly used 
drums, besides those which La’a brought, were the coconut drum 
and the calabash drum. The first was entirely different in tone from 
the deep sounding pahu, being simply made of a coconut shell, the 
top portion of which had been cut off. Across this opening was 
stretched a skin taken from the right side of a fish: skin taken from 
this side produced a finer tone than that taken from the left side. 
When in use, the drum was fastened to the right thigh of the player 
and beaten with a braided fiber. The last drum, the calabash drum, 
was really the most popular large instrument for accompanying the 
hula. It consisted of two large hollow gourds glued one above the 
other, with the larger at the bottom, so that the body resembled that 
of a solid and spherical figure 8. Tone was produced by a number of 
methods. The calabash drum might be sounded by dropping or 
striking it against the matted Hawaiian floor. Or just the first beat 
might be marked in this way, while the succeeding beats were 
marked by striking the lower gourd sharply and rapidly with three 
fingers at the beginning of each beat. 
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Hawaiian music—what now do these words bring to your mind? 
That is, if you are thinking of the real Hawaiian music. I hope that 
you will see a number of grass-skirted girls swaying, not to the 
wistful melodies of the ukulele and steel guitar, but to the rhythmic 
beat of drums, rattles, whistles, and nose flutes. The deep solemn 
tones of the pahu vibrate in the air contrasting piquantly with the 
light, sharp, cheerful tones of the coconut drums. The pleasant clack- 
ing rattle of the uliuli and the swish-swish of the puili may be dis- 
tinguished from the shrill tones of the gourd whistle or the clear soft 
tones of the nose flute. The song in itself is not much, just a hint or 
sketch, but yet there is a certain charm, a tug at the heartstrings, in 
this folk-music of ancient Hawaii. 


MusicaL EXAMPLES 
(All quoted, by permission of the Bernice P. Bishop Museum from “Ancient 
Hawaiian Music” [Bulletin No. 29 of the Museum] by Helen Roberts, to which 
we take pleasure in acknowledging our indebtedness and to which we refer 
readers wishing to consult a whole book giving authoritative treatment to the 
subject of this article. In the examples, tones that do not fall at such half-step 
intervals as are represented by the usual chromatic signs have their deviation 
therefrom indicated, to quote Miss Roberts, “by oblique lines drawn through 
the heads of the notes, the direction of the lines when reading from left to right 
showing whether the modified . . . tone lies above or below that indicated on 
the staff.”” Miss Roberts uses no key signatures, one reason being that the omission 
“disposes of committing the melody to any key, any tonality, or any tonic as an 
imaginary foundation by which the reader might be prejudiced.” We have 
followed Miss Roberts’s policy to the extent of using no normal signatures.—Ed.) 
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VOCAL MUSIC 


for the village of Waimea, South Kohala, chanted by W. M. Kalaiwaa 


Chant 


I Ho-le Wa-i - me-a 


i-ta i-he a ta ma-ta-ni Ha-o 


Ka-la-i- hi’ ana te a-nu 


ti- pu-u-pu-u He la-a 


ma-i_ na’ le a te 


ni au e 


i o-lo-u-li 


a te ti-pu-u-pu-u u Ho-lu u tama K’o-ko o-ha-wa-i 


hakapua okoaia E-hai ke a-nu 


A-lo-haWai-ka-i a’u me hei-po - 


oWa-i - ka 
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by Kaahazina Nathe, Honolulu, Oahu 


Ma-no-no e 


itau-uha lai e 
Mo-e a-ku ka-u-a-i 


I ka pa-pa lo-hi la o Ma-u-ke-le lae a-e 


no hu-li ma-i 


ke-le ko-a - lo-ha la-e-a 
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A SUPPLEMENT 


AN OLD MUSIC PRINT AT THE 
J. P. MORGAN LIBRARY IN NEW YORK 


By ALFRED EINSTEIN 


N the April, 1939, number of “The Musical Quarterly” I at- 
tempted to give an account of the contents and significance of 
a Florentine manuscript (Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Magl. XIX, 
164-167) . Subsequently I became acquainted with a printed collec- 
tion at the John Pierpont Morgan Library in New York—an only 
known copy, to which my attention was directed through a reading 
of Walter Rubsamen’s article, “Madrigal”, in Oscar Thompson's 
“Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians’’—and, as a result, I am able to 
identify the composer of one more piece in the Florentine manu- 
script: it was Sebastiano Festa who wrote No. 24 (Per ch’al viso 
d’amor) as he did the pieces immediately before and after it. Sheer 
inadvertence is responsible for my not having named the composer 
of No. 34 (Hor é di maggio) . He is Heinrich Isaac. Johannes Wolf 
has provided a modern printing of the piece in the “Denkmialer der 
Tonkunst in Oesterreich”, in the Supplement (which appeared as 
an Appendix to Jahrgang XVI, Teil I) to the volume of Isaac’s 
secular works (Jahrgang XIV, Teil I). 
The precious print at the Morgan Library, mention of which is 
not found in any bibliographical reference work, poses several prob- 
lems. Its title runs merely thus: 


Moretti E CANnzone/ Lisro PRIMo/ 
S (resp. A, T, B). 


The contents are as follows: 


Jo. Mouton Salva nos domine car, ii 
Anton Brumel Sicut lilium 
Molu In omni tribulatione 
Andrea de silva In illo tempore “iii 
Jo. Mouton O salutaris “iti 
Fra rufin O inextimabile sacramentum “iii 
Richafort Sufficiebat nobis 
Thomas martin Anima mea liquefacta est uk, 
Constantio festa Elisabeth beatissima 
Fra rufino Miserere mei domine *.\o0 
Lafage Rex autem dauid “viii 


Manus domini fecerunt me 
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Anton Brunel [sic] Sub tuum presidium 
B.[artolomeo] T.[romboncino] Ave Maria 

Jo. Mouton Tota pulchra es 
Antonio Brumel Que est ista 


F, rufin [H.] Ayme amor 

F. rufin Venite donne belle 

Sabastiian [sic] Festa Perche al viso d’amor portava insegna xiii 

Don Michel Alma gentil xiiii 

Eustachi Si v’osassi di dir quel che piangendo xv 

There are four part-books, in oblong quarto, each containing 
sixteen leaves. There is no imprint, license, or date. For the correct 
or approximately correct date, however, we receive a hint from the 
circumstance that the print is bound, in its old original cover, to- 
gether with four prints produced by Andrea Antico da Montona, 
three dating from 1521. Of these four, two are already known, two 
quite unknown. The known ones are the Motetti libro primo and 
Motetti libro quarto, which Robert Eitner catalogued, in the Supple- 
ment to his “Bibliographie der Musik-Sammelwerke’”, as works to be 
found in the National Library at Vienna. The two hitherto unkown 
ones each contain two four-part Masses: The Missarum Liber primus 
(this is the title in the Alto, Tenor, and Bassus part-books; the title 
is Missarum diversorum autho/rum Liber primus in the Cantus 
book) , undated but doubtless likewise published by Antico in 1521, 
contains one Mass each by Joannes Mouton and Andreas de Sylva; 
the dated print (Venetiis impressum opera et arte/ Andreae Antiqui, 
impensis vero/ Andreae Asulani M.D. XXI. Mense Augusto”) con- 
tains Mouton’s Missa supra Verbum Bonum and Gascogne’s Missa 
supra Benedictus. 


* 


With whom did the print with which we are at present mainly 
interested originate? One might easily be tempted to ascribe it to 
Andrea Antico also. But that would be a false conclusion. Moulu’s 
motet, In omni tribulatione is to be found also in Antico’s Motetti 


libro quarto, and it is not reasonable to assume that Antico would | 


have printed the same piece twice during the same period, if not in 
the same year. Moreover, the note-shapes are entirely different from 
Antico’s. They are larger and coarser. The most striking mark of 
distinction is supplied by the shape of the dotted minim. With 


Antico it is regularly the normal (4. $); in our print it is just as 
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First page of the soprano part of ‘“‘Perche al viso d’amor portava insegna”’ 
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regularly the older (¢ $), without dot. I suspect that we are dealing 
with one of the prints of Giacomo Giunta in Rome. Only a thorough 
comparison of printing techniques could produce certainty. 

I shall forego a bibliographical study of the sixteen motets. Some 
readers may observe that the source and composer’s name of several 
anonymous pieces printed by Rhau (in No. 1538° of Eitner’s cata- 
logue) may be found here; here is the only printed copy of Costanzo 
Festa’s celebrated piece, Elisabeth beatissima; otherwise most of the 
motets are altogether unknown. 

The five secular pieces all fall into the general class of Canzoni, 
from which the madrigal took its origin. Their composers are not 
new to us. Fra Rufin, the composer of the first two, confronts us 
again as the creator of a canzone in a collection of 1526. Sebastiano 
Festa is the supposed elder brother or other relative of the celebrated 
Costanzo Festa. “Don Michel” is Don Michele Vicentino, one of the 
first madrigal composers. And ‘“Eustachi” is probably one of the 
Eustachii who are represented by several examples in Petrucci’s 
11th Book of Frottole — Eustachius D.M.Romanus or Eustachius 
D.M.Regali Gallus. 

Like the contents of all prints and manuscripts of secular music 
dating from between 1520 and 1530, those of our collection look to 
both the past and the future. Rufin’s first piece, Hayme Amor, hayme 
Fortuna, is a dramatically animated mascherata, in both the metrical 
and musical form of the frottola; and, as in all mascherate, each part 
is intended for voice. Rufin’s second piece is a villota, in folk style, 
that probably at times served a scenic purpose, and contains some of 
those blunt suggestions to the ladies that are well known to us from 
other sources. The three pieces by Don Michele, Eustachi and 
Sebastiano Festa, however, are already “pseudo-madrigals” and, in- 
deed, “false” madrigals in that peculiar and characteristic transi- 
tional state that shows them still to be rather far removed from the 
genuine madrigal of Costanzo Festa, Verdelot, Willaert, and Arca- 
delt. The genuine madrigal, whether in homophonic examples or 
those employing imitation, sees to it that all the voices have equal 
vitality; it prefers precise and beautiful declamation; it seeks, above 
all, after expression. These three “madrigals” of the J. P. Morgan 
print, however, do not yet stand much higher than the canzoni of 
Cara and Tromboncino for a solo voice with accompaniment—except 
that the accompaniment too is now for voices. 


A MESSAGE’ 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND 


Mr. President: 

I send my cordial greetings to the American Musicological So- 
ciety. I greatly regret that my age and my health do not allow me 
to attend the meetings of the International Music Congress, which 
it has called. 

The veterans of musicology, like myself, have every reason to 
rejoice over the importance given to such a Congress, which reaffirms 
the place in the front rank that the aesthetics and history of music 
have today conquered among the branches of learning. What strides 
musicology has made in the last forty years! If it has always held its 
place in education in Germany, it was completely absent from that 
of most other countries, notably of the Latin countries. The history 
of art ignored music. Through our efforts, music is now being 
included on an equal footing with the other arts. And all com- 
bined, all the arts, form an integral part of general history. How 
could the latter have passed them by so long? They are the flower 
and the fruit of civilizations. And often enough they bear the seed 
of the coming age. The great artists are precursors. Great works, in 
many instances, are the swallows that herald the return of a new 
springtime. 

It is not only to history that musicology is and should be an 
indispensable aid. It offers resources still untapped for the study 
of human psychology. Music is—and I have tried to show this in 
my Beethoven analyses—the most precise language, and the most 
exact, of the subconscious. The secret life, the deep inner life, is 
written there; and one may watch it and thus observe, among the 
masters, the mysterious travail of creation. 

On the other hand, historical and ethnographic research have 
tremendously enlarged the domain of music. We have, in the last 
half-century, distinterred the wonderful riches of misjudged ages, 
such as the centuries of the mediaeval period in the West, and we 
have made the discovery that music was then the peer of architec- 
ture—whether during the epoch of the Romanesque basilicas and 

1 Sent to the International Congress of the American Musicological Society, held in 
New York, September 11-16, 1939. 
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Gregorian Chant or the epoch of the Gothic cathedrals and the 
choir-school of Notre-Dame de Paris, of Maitre Perotin, of Guillaume 
de Machault, and of the Ars Nova. 

There has been the same spread in space as in time. We collect 
the songs of all races, of all peoples, of all the earth. 

These discoveries do not remain shut up within the dead halls 
of libraries and museums. The radio broadcasts them to vast audi- 
ences. In them creative artists find a source of nourishment. And 
thus living art becomes rejuvenated. I have myself witnessed the 
deep impression, felt by Claude Debussy and by an élite of the 
Schola Cantorum of Paris, while listening for the first time to the 
divine art of Monteverdi, or to the orchestras and the dances of 
the Far East. The seeds of this ancient and exotic music (modes, 
rhythms, and orchestral colors) have blossomed afresh on French 
soil. You doubtless have had similar experiences in America. 

Let us congratulate ourselves that we have come into an age 
so fruitful for musicology! And let us exert ourselves to organize 
our labors along international lines. 

I express the wish that, before anything else, a catalogue be pre- 
pared, in every country, of the musical archives preserved in the 
libraries and collections, public and private. 

There was a time when musicological publications maintained a 
jealously national character: such were the fine collections of the 
Denkmaler der Tonkunst, the Maitres musiciens de la renaissance 
frangaise, etc. Why not seek to establish them now on a truly world- 
wide basis? In the last twenty years, there have successfully been 
given international concerts, at Salzburg, at Lucerne, at Florence, 
etc. Could one not envisage the internationalization of the societies 
devoted to musical history and science, with magazines written in 
the four languages of the great musical nations (German, Italian, 
French, English) and with publications of documents, issued under 
the aegis of those societies? The troubled condition, from which 
certain European nations suffer, paralyzes their means of publica- 
tion. Here it is twenty years since Walther Nohl began the impor- 
tant publication of Beethoven's conversation note-books, and the 
undertaking remains unfinished, for financial reasons. Does not such 
a responsibility devolve upon all nations? Does not Beethoven 
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belong to all?—We must create an all-embracing collection of the 
great musicological publications of every nation. We must create 
the Musical Archives of the World. 

In the field of art, there is not—there should not be—any rivalry 
among nations. The only combat worthy of us is that which is 
waged, in every country, and at every hour, between culture and 
ignorance, between light and chaos. Let us save all of the light that 
can be saved! There is none more refulgent than music. It is the 
sun of the inner universe. 

RoMAIN ROLLAND 


Vézelay, August 20, 1939. 
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SZYMANOWSKI—VILLA-LOBOS 
By PAUL ROSENFELD 


HE part of the Polish Republic in the short musical effort con- 

nected with the New York World’s Fair was one of the successful 
as well as honorable réles. The aim of the effort as a whole was the 
exhibition of contemporaneous creative powers in music; and 
Poland, among the few generous demonstrators, proved itself a 
country possessed of powers worthy of exhibtion. They were repre- 
sented by the Fourth Symphony of the lately deceased, gravely 
lamented Karol Szymanowski—a sinfonia concertante, with a piano 
part including two shimmering cadenzas but otherwise bare of the 
characteristics of a piano concerto. A vitality remarkable in the 
present era communicated itself through the frostily incandescent 
work. 

Obviously it was no unlimited vitality. Unavoidable among the 
evidences of restriction was the circumstance that the symphony’s 
three movements—a Moderato, an Andante, and a barbarically rhyth- 
mical Finale—presented themselves to the emotions more as the 
components of an ensemble than as parts of a continuously moving, 
shifting, flowing form. Each section indeed appeared to tend less 
towards a completion of the work’s movement as a whole than 
separately towards a climax of its own. The perfectly marvellous 
second movement, a kind of elegiac nocturne, certainly did not 
seem to generate the Sacre du Printemps-like conclusion. That had 
a quite independent atmosphere. The independence to some extent 
is attributable to the Finale’s synthesis—apparently in distinction to 
the procedure of the two other movements—of rhythms derived by 
Szymanowski from songs and dances of the high Carpathians, among 
which he spent some of the last years of his prematurely nipped ex- 
istence. To an even greater degree it is ascribable, and with it the 
somewhat static effect of the entire symphony, to the comparative 
resourcelessness of Syzmanowski’s polyphony in comparison to his 
well-nigh prodigious harmonic technique. Polyphony, of course, in 
giving multilinearity to music, imparts inner movement to it. Har- 
monies, however, even harmonies as swiftly varied and ingeniously 
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shifted as those in this sinfonia concertante, create no more than a 
sense of surface motion. 

The impression of a life anything but rich in the power of action, 
and pretty thoroughly wanting in the gift of abandon, was if any- 
thing heightened by the preciousness of much of the material. The 
tender lyricism occasionally approached the sentimental. The feel- 
ing was somewhat feverish and there was an absence of a quality of 
fresh air. It was a contemplative life, one felt—and the contemplative 
life, to be sure, is the aristocratic one—, but it was an existence in 
which all the hard work was done by servants. What nonetheless 
more than counterbalanced this impression was the feeling of the 
symphony’s intense sensuous expressiveness. The dissonant and chro- 
matic style had a precise and wonderfully rich sonority born of subtle 
chord-structures and progressions very individually orchestrated; 
and the evidences of acoustic refinements made one see in Szyman- 
owski, as never before, the musical epicure distilling novel, simul- 
taneously frosty and firy tone-qualities. The massive, slowly-building 
climax of the Andante, succeeding the delicate passages in con- 
certante style, was sheer dazzlement. The starry welkin seemed to 
blaze and roar in it. The wisp-like themes recurring throughout the 
symphony were full of an elusive poetry and invested the work 
with a magic and suggestiveness, refreshing in an age in which music 
is tending ever more to become headwork under the tyranny of 
conscious specific purposes. Sentiment suffused it, too; the plaintive 
Polish zal, and other moods, dreamy, ecstatic, pantheistic; and while 
the symphony never quite seemed to represent the mobility, the 
eternal becoming of life, it did appear to be a sort of burnished 
mirror in which rare and perfect moments reflected themselves. 

Szymanowski’s expression of the rare and perfect moment along 
with his indefiniteness of tonality, prevalently harmonic style and 
jewel-like quality of material, is the cause of one’s instinctive associa- 
tion of him with the French impressionists rather than with Scria- 
bine and Stravinsky, whose orgiastic impulse, incidentally, he shared, 
or with Strauss, Reger and the other Germans who were his earliest 
models. The association, to be sure, is justified by many circum- 
stances. Among them is the fact that it was a meeting with French 
musical culture about 1912 that caused Szymanowski’s swing from 
the grandiose style of his rhetorical early pieces to the intimate, aris- 
tocratic one, characteristic of the series of his later, better pieces be- 
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ginning with “Three Masques”. Debussy and Ravel made him more 
fully aware than he had been of the ear’s capacity for sensuous 
pleasure, and gave additional impetus to his search for grace and 
charm of expression. There was nothing startling in the conversion. 
Who was it, long ago, called the Poles “the Frenchmen of the 
North”? From the roots he was the fellow of the great French im- 
pressionists: an elegiac and tender spirit, he had their sensuous 
vibrancy and something of their fine taste—the most impeccable that 
has borne upon music since Gluck and the 18th century. 

At the Polish concert, the loving carefulness of the performance 
under Rodzinski—M. Szpinalski was at the piano—made one dream 
of revivals, under artistic conditions similar to those of this Amer- 
ican premiére, of Szymanowski compositions heard in past seasons; 
particularly the Second Violin Concerto and Stabat Mater. The 
Fourth Symphony's singular impressiveness made it seem reasonable 
to suppose that similar performances of these other works might 
reveal charms even greater than those the unaccustomed ear grasped 


at their American premiéres. 
* * 


Another cup-, libation-, wine-bearer was our good friend the 
United States of Brazil. Under the leadership of Burle Marx, the 
brilliant conductor from Rio de Janeiro, its concert in the Music 
Hall at the Fair Grounds and succeeding broadcasts over WOXR 
presented, among other unfamiliar pieces, three of the improvisation- 
like compositions by Heitor Villa-Lobos, to which their prolific 
author has given the common name of Choros. They were numbers 
7 and 8, for instrumental ensembles, and number 10 for voices with 
orchestra. Three of his curious fusions of Bach-style and folk style 
entitled Bachianas Brasileiras, were also played. These performances 
showed us the reason for Villa-Lobos’s fame. (Hitherto his North 
American reputation largely had been a matter of hearsay.) They 
revealed an amazing involuntary force. 

The abundance of his ideas was plain from the compositions 
(ideas, indeed, seemed to tumble into his works as from a cornucopia) 
as well as his not mean capacity for thematic development. Both were 
doubly striking in view of the fact that the pieces performed were 
selections from a body of work comprising almost a thousand com- 
positions—selections which, for all their grandeur of proportion and 
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recency, are apparently quite representative of this enormous output. 
Evident too was the exuberance and the vitality of his rhythms and 
his gift for interweaving them. The hotly colored Choros No. 8 in 
more than a single mind excited comparisons with the earlier music 
of Stravinsky. “A Sacre du Printemps of the Amazon!” was the recur- 
rent excited phrase. It was not at all unhappy. Together with enor- 
mous rhythmic vitality and intricacy this monumental piece, like 
other of Villa-Lobos’s major compositions, has drive, primitive ve- 
hemence, earthly lyricism. If we do not immediately apply the 
term of “genius”—the meed of great involuntary forces—to its pro- 
foundly gifted author, it is merely for the reason that there persists 
in us the suspicion that his powers are not as yet the perfect match 
for the larger forms. The unreassuring aspect of both Choros 8 and 
Choros 10 is their opacity and turbidness, a consequence, possibly, 
of the composer’s tendency—evinced equally by other compositions 
—towards lush and overelaborate instrumentation. Idiomatic as his 
orchestration is, and rich in color effects, unnecessary doublings of 
the orchestral voices oftentimes thicken it. Villa-Lobos is an auto- 
didact—possibly the most talented since Musorgsky. Probably not 
only the pedants will be tempted to presume that it is from his lack 
of readily acquirable science that his clumsiness flows. 

In the smaller forms, however, and in the instances wherein he 
has restricted himself to smaller, less multicolored ensembles—the 
first Bachiana Brasileira for eight ’celli is one of them—his musical 
instinct and fantasy seem infallible and at home. He has a gift for 
extracting orchestral effects from a few instruments. His harmonic 
progressions, which verge at times on vulgarity, are most distin- 
guished in some of the small pieces played over the radio—the 
Cirandas for example. (These “Round Games” are arrangements 
and original harmonizations of popular Brazilian tunes. No. 7 beau- 
tifully exhibits a favorite, rich harmonic device. It consists in a sort 
of glissando, made up of abruptly sounded chords that slide sud- 


denly into remotely related and sustained ones.) Noteworthy also — 


is the circumstance that many of the more lucid and readily appeal- 
ing of his longer pieces, Choros 7 and the Bachianas Brasileiras for 
example, are combinations of short movements. What alone di- 
minishes one’s enjoyment of certain of these most lyrical works are 
their occasional lapses from taste. We do not refer to the mixtures 
of music in the Bach style with music of New World folk color and 
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inspiration, presented to us by some of these works, fantastic though 
the mixtures may be. (The contrapuntal passages inspired in Villa- 
Lobos by his naive enthusiasm for Bach are pervaded by a soft 
romantic glow, a drowsy luxuriant color, that both individualizes 
them and often renders them perfectly congruous with the music 
by which they are surrounded. Probably a desire to tweak solemn 
noses, as much as anything else, is at the base of the title Bachianas 
Brasileiras.) What we do refer to are phenomena of the sort of which 
the second Bachiana supplies an instance. It has its prelude, aria and 
dance, followed by the toccatina of the shuffling figure suggesting the 
rotation of wheels, ‘““The Little Back-Country Train”. This Trenzinho 
do Caipira is a gay bit of program music. But it is vulgar and alto- 
gether slighter in substance than the rich, deeply moved preceding 
sections. The mere circumstance that it broadly exploits the flutter- 
tongue device, which is intermittently used in the other movements, 
is not enough to tie all the sections together. 

Invariably, none the less, Villa-Lobos casts that possibly most 
potent of the artist’s spells, the one born of perfect spontaneity. 
Quantities of his compositions possess the characteristic Latin gaiety; 
no sort of strain makes itself felt in any of them. One is aware only 
of their author’s enjoyment of his gifts and satisfaction in giving 
them free rein. The works set one perfectly at ease, as do all aesthetic 
expressions that bloom out of and satisfy entirely inner impulses. 
And a feeling new to music, indubitably an intimate feeling of the 
tropics (very different from Milhaud’s) , pierces through them. Some- 
times it is a feeling of wild tanglewoods, fantastic vegetation and 
animal life, damp and drowsy heat. Momentarily we are in “the 
dank arboreal gloom”, while, on the other hand, the Trenzinho— 
it is in love, the little thing, and merrily sings its music-hall ditty 
as it climbs—carries us among the coffee-plantations of the high 
tropics. In other instances, the feeling seems to comprehend the 
essence of a humanity without either intellectuality or constructive 
ability, but earthfast and still in possession of primitive passion, 
sweetness, and joie de vivre. Naturally, this feeling is in part the 
consequence of the composer’s frequent use of barbaric melodies, 
rhythms, and sonorities, derived from the Negroes and Indians of 
Matto Grosso and the Amazon as well as from the masses of the 
larger cities. Still, it flows from music of his that is bare of ethno- 
logical associations and folk color: for example, from the chaste 
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“Little Song” and the jovial fugue in the first Bachiana Brasileira. 
In other words, it is essential to him. The optimistic Villa-Lobos 
must thus be reckoned in the first rank of those composers of the two 
Americas—today in process of approaching one another—who, like 
Ives and Harris in the United States and Chavez in Mexico, are 
robust voices of their countries’ lives. 
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mentary to the author’s “Spiritual folk- 
songs of early America.” 330 p, 8°. New 
York: J. J. Augustin. 

JouNson, WILLIAM W. 
Intelligent listening to music. xxii, 191 
p, 8°. London: Sir I. Pitman & Sons, 
Ltd., 1939. [New edition] 


Kerr, PHIL 
Music in evangelism. A handbook of in- 


formation for evangelists, gospel singers, 
church musicians, choir members, song 


directors, and all others interested in 
Christian music. 242 p, 8°. Glendale, 
Calif.: Gospel Music Publishers, 1939. 


LEVITAN, JOSEPH 

Adrian Willaert’s famous duo Quidnam 
ebrietas, a composition which closes ap- 
parently with the interval of a seventh. 
(From “Tijdschrift der Vereeniging 
voor Nederlandsche Muziekgeschieden- 
is,” deel XV, 3° stuk) 27 p, 8°. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Author, 1938. 


LOCKSPEISER, EDWARD 
Berlioz. (Novello’s biographies of great 
musicians. General editor, Wiiliam Mc- 
Naught) London: Novello & Co., Ltd. 


LonDON Music FEstIvAL 


The festival book. A complete guide and 
the programmes. (April 23rd-May 28th) 
120 p, 8°. London: Office of the Fes- 
tival, 1939. 


LyNcu, ViRGINIA & EDNA VANCE HAMILTON 
Music and musicians. viii, 201, 12 p, 8°. 
New York: Allyn and Bacon, 1939. 


MAGRIEL, PAUL Davip 
A bibliography of dancing. Second cu- 
mulated supplement, 1936-38. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Co., 1939. 


MULKEARN, Sister M. CLEMENT 
The music of the mass. (Diss., Ameri- 
can Conservatory of Music, Chicago) 
82 p, 8°. Fort Worth, Tex.: The Author, 
1938. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION FOR CHILDREN. De- 
signed to meet the needs of the child 
mind during the period of development, 
from the first to sixth grade inclusive. 
Learning to listen, listening to learn. 
$31 p, 8°. Camden, N. J.: RCA Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., Educational Depart- 
ment, 1939. 


NEWMARCH, Rosa 


Jean Sibelius. (A short story of a long 
friendship) 131 p, 8°. Boston: C. C. 
Birchard Co., 1939. 


NORMANN, THEODORE FREDERICK 


Instrumental music in the public 
schools. 171 p, 4°. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1939. 
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Otson, Harry F. & FRANK MASSA 
Applied acoustics. Second edition, com- 
pletely revised. A practical engineering 
treatise on the design, construction, op- 
eration, and analysis of modern acous- 
tic and electro-acoustic apparatus. A 
textbook and reference manual. 494 p, 
8°. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & 
Co., Inc., 1939. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE VERMONT HISTORICAL 
socieTy. New Series, Vol. VII, No. 2. 66 
p, 8°. Brattleboro, Vt.: Vermont His- 
torical Society, 1939 [An issue devoted 
to Vermont ballads and folk-songs] 


REARICK, ELIZABETH CHARLOTTE 

Dances of the Hungarians. A study of 
the dances found today in Hungary, to- 
gether with a description of some of the 
peasant festivities. (Diss., Columbia 
Univ.) viii, 152 p, 8°. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1939. 


RIEZLER, WALTER 
Beethoven. With an introduction by 
Wilhelm Furtwangler. Translated by 
G. D. H. Pideock. 312 p, 8°. London: M. 
C. Forrester, 1938. 


ROBERTSON, ALEC 
Brahms. (Novello’s biographies of great 
musicians. General editor, William Mc- 
Naught) London: Novello & Co., Ltd. 


ROLL OF THE UNION OF GRADUATES IN MUSIC, 
founded 1893, incorporated 1898, for 
1939- By authority of the Council. 111 
p, 8°. London: Murdoch, Murdoch & 
Co. 


A SAN FRANCISCO SONGSTER. An anthology 
of songs and ballads sung in San Fran- 
cisco from the Gold Rush Era to the 
present, illustrative of the city’s meta- 
morphoses from camp to metropolis, 
and serving as lyric footnotes to its 
dramatic history. Cornel Lengyel, ed- 
itor. (Works Progress Administration, 
Northern California, San Francisco. His- 
tory of Music Project) 208 1, 4°. San 
Francisco Works Progress Administra- 
tion, Northern California, 1939. 


SCHLEDER, HERMANN 


Johann Nikolaus Forkel, Doctor of 
Philosophy and Music-Director, Gét- 


tingen, Germany, 1749-1818. Translated 
by Reinhold Forkel. 25 p, 8°. Trenton, 
N. J.: R. Forkel, 1938. 


SHAFTER, ALFRED M. 
Musical copyright. Foreword and intro- 
duction by John Henry Wigmore. Sec- 
ond edition. xix, 667 p, 8°. Chicago: 
Callaghan and Co., 1939. 


Spizzy, MABLE SEEDS & HAZEL GERTRUDE 
KINSCELLA 
La fiesta. A unit of early California 
songs and dances. 45 p, 4°. New York: 
The University Publishing Co., 1939. 


STANLEY, DOUGLAS 

The science of voice. An application of 
the laws of acoustics, anatomy, physi- 
ology and psychology to the problems of 
vocal technic, including sections on music 
and interpretation, acoustics, advice to 
those interested in the radio and talking 
movies, and descriptions of original re- 
searches. 


With a section on interpretation and 
musicianship by Alma Stanley and a 
section on physical principles by Stan- 
ley Watkins and three appendices out- 
lining the developments of the last 
decade. Third edition (revised and en- 
larged) . xii, 384 p, 8°. New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc., 1939. 


THOMAS, JEAN & JosEPH A. LEEDER 
The singin’ gatherin’; tunes from the 
southern Appalachians. Student’s edi- 
tion. vii, 78 p, 8°. New York: Silver 
Burdett Co., 1939. 


Van Loon, HENDRIK WILLEM &, 
GRACE CASTAGNETTA 
The last of the troubadours. Carl Mi- 
chael Bellman, 1740-1795; his life and 
his music. 96 p, 4°. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., 1939. 


WALKER, WILLIAM 

The southern harmony, songbook. 
American guide series. Reproduced, with 
an introduction, by the Federal Writers’ 
Project of Kentucky, Works Progress 
Administration. Sponsored by the Young 
Men’s Progress Club, Benton, Kentucky. 
xxxii, 335 p, obl. 8°. New York: Hast- 
ings House, 1939. 
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YouNG, Percy M. 
Pageant of England’s music. 166 p, 8°. 
London: W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. 


ZANZIG, AUGUSTUS DELAFIELD 
How to make and play a shepherd pipe. 
31 p, 16°. New York: National Recrea- 
tion Association, 1939. 


Zorn, Ray H. 
A guide to the music publishers. 
Check list of music publishers of U. 
S. A. & British Empire, notes on music 
markets, helps for amateur songwrit- 
ers, Classified buyevs’ guide, etc. (New 
1939 edition) 37 p, 8°. Troy Grove, IIl.: 
Rayco Publications, 1939. 
* 


GERMAN 


BACH-JAHRBUCH. Im Auftrage der Neuen 
Bachgesellschaft herausgegeben von Ar- 
nold Schering. Jahrgang 35, 1938. 136 p, 
8°. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 1939. 


BANNING, HELMUT 
Johann Friedrich Doles. Leben und 
Werke. (Diss., Berlin) 267 p, 4°. Leip- 
zig: Kistner & Siegel, 1939. 


BAYREUTHER FESTSPIELFUHRER. Offfizielle 
Ausgabe. Im Auftrage der Festspielleit- 
ung herausgegeben von Otto Strobel, 
1939. 280, 66, 18 p, kl. 8°. Bayreuth: 
Niehrenheim, 1939. 


BERZKALNE, ANNA 
Typenverzeichnis lettischer Volksroman- 
zen in der Sammlung Kr. Barons’ Latvju 
Dainas. 58 p, 8°. Helsinki: Suomalainen 
Tiedeakatemia, Academia Scientiarum 
Fennica, 1938. 


BRAUNGART, SIEGFRIED 


Die Verbreitung des reformatorischen 
Liedes in Niirnberg in der Zeit von 
1525-1570. (Diss., Erlangen) 111 p, 8°. 
Ochsenfurt a.M.: Fritz & Rappert, 1939. 


BuHLE, Epwarp 


Verzeichnis der Sammlung alter Musik- 
instrumente im Bachhause zu Eisenach. 
Herausgegeben von der Neuen Bach- 
geselischaft zu Leipzig. 3. Vermehrte 
Ausgabe. 64 p, gr. 8°. Leipzig: Breit- 
kopf & Hartel, 1939. 


DIETEL, HEINRICH 
Beitrage zur Friihgeschichte des Mian- 
nergesanges. (Diss., Berlin) 184 p, 8°. 
Wiirzburg: Mayr, 1938. 

FarGA, FRANZ 
Der spite Ruhm. Hector Berlioz und 
seine Zeit. 270 p, 8°. Ziirich und Leip- 
zig: A. Miiller, 1939. 


FELLERER, KARL GUSTAV 
Zur italienischen Orgelmusik des 17./18. 
Jahrhunderts. (Aus: Jahrbuch der Mu- 
sikbibliothek Peters, Jg. 45) 14 p, 4°. 
Leipzig: C. F. Peters, 1939. 


FINDEISEN, KuRT ARNOLD 
Wir zogen in das Feld. Bilder aus der 
Geschichte des deutschen Soldatenliedes 
und der deutschen Marschmusik. 163 p, 
8°. Reutlingen: Ensslin & Laiblin, 1939. 


Fock, Gustav 
Arp Schnitger und seine Schule. (Zur 
Geschichte des Orgelbaues) Kassel: 
Barenreiter-Verlag, 1939. 


FREDEN, GUSTAF 
Friedrich Menius und das Repertoire 
der englischen Komédianten in Deutsch- 
land. (Diss., Uppsala) viii, 527 p, 8°. 
Stockholm: Palmers, 1939. 


FRIEDWAGNER, MATHIAS 

Ruminische Volkslieder aus der Buko- 
wina. 1. Band: Liebeslieder (mit Unter- 
stiitzung S. M. Kénig Carols II. von 
Ruminien) (Literarhistorisch-musikwis- 
senschaftliche Abhandlungen, herausge- 
geben von Friedrich Gennrich. Band 5) 
Wiirzburg-Aumiihle: Konrad Triltsch 
Verlag. 


& KRIESCHEN 


Die Orgeln von St. Marien zu Danzig. 
59 p- Danzig: Kafemann, 1939. 


GREGOR, JOSEPH 
Richard Strauss, der Meister der Oper. 
Mit Briefen des Komponisten und go 
Bildern. 275 p, 8°. Miinchen: Piper, 
1939- 

GRONINGER, EDUARD 
Repertoire-Untersuchungen zum mehr- 
stimmigen Notre Dame-Conductus. 
(Diss, Kéln) 163 p, 8°. Regensburg: 
Schiele, 1939. 
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HovERMANN, HANS WALTER 
Musikalische Gestaltung im Spiegel der 
physiologischen Resonanz. (Diss., Ham- 
burg) x, 40 p, gr. 8°. Hamburg: Preilip- 
per, 1938. 


HUuNZIKER, RUDOLF 
Hans Georg Niageli. 31 p, gr. 8°. Ziirich: 
Hug & Co., 1938. 


JAHRBUCH DER MUSIKBIBLIOTHEK PETERS. 
Herausgegeben von Kurt Taut. Jahr- 
gang 45, 1938. 184 p, 4°. Leipzig: C. F. 
Peters, 1939. 


JAHRBUCH DER VOLKSMUSIK. Herausgegeben 
von Erwin Fischer im Auftrage des 
Reichsverbandes fiir Volksmusik in der 
Reichsmusikkammer. Jahrgang 2, 1938/- 
39. 170 p, gr. 8°. Wolfenbiittel und 
Berlin: G. Kallmeyer, 1939. 


JAMMERS, EWALD 
Der gregorianische Rhythmus. Anti- 
phonale Studien (mit einer Ubertragung 
der Introitus- und Offiziumsantiphonen 
des 1. Tones) 188, 59 p, gr. 8°. Leipzig, 
Strassburg: Heitz & Cie., 1937. 


JoserH Haas. Festgabe. Beitrage von sein- 
en Schiilern, Mitarbeitern und Freun- 
den nebst einem Verzeichnis seiner 
Werke. Zum 60. Geburtstag. Mainz: B. 
Schott’s Séhne, 1939. 


Kapp, JULIUS 
Richard Strauss und die Berliner Oper. 
Festschrift der Berliner Staatsoper fiir 
des Meisters 75. Geburtstag. Berlin: Max 
Hesses Verlag, 1939. 


KIRCHENMUSIKALISCHES JAHRBUCH. Heraus- 
gegeben von Karl Gustav Fellerer. Jahr- 
gang 31/33, 1936-1938. 110 p, gr. 8°. 
K6éln: Bachem, 1939. 


KLAAR, MARIANNE 

Klephtenkrieg, neugriechische Volks- 
lieder, in rhythmischer Prosa frei ins 
Deutsche iibertragen. (Texte und For- 
schungen zur byzantinisch-neugriechisch- 
en Philologie, Nr. 26) 74 p, 8°. Athen: 
Verlag der “Byzantinisch-Neugriech- 
ischen Jahrbiicher”, 1938. 


KoMMA, KARL MICHAEL 
Johann Zach und die tschechischen 


Musiker im deutschen Umbruch des 18. 
Jahrhunderts. (Diss., Heidelberg) 124 p, 
8°. Wiirzburg: Mayr, 1938. 


KREUTZER, PETER 
Die sinfonische Form César Francks. 
(Diss., K6ln) 80 p, 8°. Diisseldorf: Nolte, 
1938. 

Ligss, ANDREAS 
Claude Debussy und das deutsche 


Musikschaffen. 61 p, 8°. Wiirzburg: 
Triltsch, 1939. 


Moser, MAX 
Richard Wagner in der englischen Lit- 
eratur des 1g. Jahrhunderts. (Diss., 
Bern) 119 p, 8°. Bern: Staémpfli, 1938. 

MULLER-BLATTAU, JOSEF 
Bericht iiber die zweite Freiburger 
Tagung fiir deutsche Orgelkunst vom 
27. bis go. Juni 1938. 151 p, 4°. Kassel: 
Birenreiter-Verlag, 1939. 
Gluck und die deutsche Dichtung. (Aus: 
Jahrbuch der Musikbibliothek Peters, 
Jg- 45) 23 p. 4°. Leipzig: C. F. Peters, 
1939- 

NEUMANN, CLAUS 
Die Harmonik der Miinchener Schule 


um 1go0. 88 p, 8°. Miinchen: Peters 
Nachfolger, Kopp & Co. 


NINCK, JOHANNES 
Die beiden Frauen Johann Sebastian 
Bachs. Blicke in das Familienleben des 
grossen Tonmeisters. 109 p, 8°. Leipzig 
& Hamburg: Schloessmann, 1939. 


NORLIND, TOBIAS 
Systematik der Saiteninstr te. Band 
III/IV: Violine, Gambe, Harfe, Laute, 
Gitarre. Stockholm: Musikhistorisches 
Museum. 


OBERDORFFER, FRITZ 
Der Generalbass in der Instrumental- 
musik des ausgehenden 18. Jahrhun- 
derts. 188 p, gr. 8°. Kassel: Biirenreiter- 
Verlag, 1939. 


RIEMANN, Huco 


Musiklexikon. 12. véllig neu bearbeitete 
Auflage, herausgegeben von Josef 
Miiller-Blattau. Lieferungen 1, 2. 128 p, 
4°. Mainz: B. Schott’s Sdhne, 1939. 
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SCHERING, ARNOLD 
Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach und das 
“redende Prinzip” in der Musik. (Aus: 
Jahrbuch der Musikbibliothek Peters, 
Jg- 45) 14 p, 4°. Leipzig: C. F. Peters, 
1939- 


SICHARDT, WOLFGANG 
Der alpenlindische Jodler und der 
Ursprung des Jodelns. x, 185 p, gr. 8°. 
Berlin: Hahnefeld, 1939. 


STAATSOPER BERLIN. Almanach 1936 bis 
1939. Mit 300 Abbildungen, herausge- 
geben von Julius Kapp. Leipzig: Max 
Beck Verlag, 1939. 


STADTISCHE BUCHEREI DRESDEN. Musik 
[Biicherverzeichnis] iii, 173 1, gr. 8°. 
Dresden: Stadtische Biicherei, 1939. 


STAHL, WILHELM 
Liibecks Orgeln. 32 p, 8°. Liibeck: Ernst 
Robert, 1939. 


TINTELNOT, HANS 
Barocktheater und barocke Kunst. Die 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der Fest- und 
Theater-Dekoration in ihrem Verhiltnis 
zur barocken Kunst. (Diss., Breslau) 
340, 96 p, 4°. Berlin: Gebr. Mann, 1939. 


VALENTIN, ERICH 
Hans Sommer. Weg, Werk und Tat 
eines deutschen Meisters. 224 p, 8°. 
Braunschweig: Henry Litolff’s Verlag, 
1939. 


VERZEICHNIS DER NEUDRUCKE ALTER MUSIK. 
Herausgegeben im Auftrage des Staat- 
lichen Instituts fiir deutsche Musikfor- 
schung von Walter Lott. Dritter Jahr- 
gang, 1938. 65 p, gr. 8°. Leipzig: F. Hof- 
meister, 1939. 

WITESCHNIK, ALEXANDER 
Die Dynastie Strauss. 77 p, kl. 8°. Wien, 
Leipzig: Luser, 1939. 

* 


FRENCH 
AMROUCHE, JEAN 


Chants berbéres de Kabylie. Tunis: 
Editions de Monomotapa. 


BERNIER, ALFRED 
Saint Robert Bellarmin et la musique 
liturgique. xiii, 305 p, 8°. Montreal: 
Studia Collegii Maximi, 1939. 


CAMACHO, Dita 


Judith Gautier. Sa vie et son oeuvre. 
208 p, 8°. Paris: Libr. E. Droz, 1939. 


CuHorTTIn, AL 


Chants arabes d’Andalousie. 19 p, 4°. 
Paris: Dupuis. 


CLANCHE, G. 


La musique, le choeur, le bas-choeur de 
la cathédrale de Toul (documents his- 
toriques). Préface du maitre J. Oury. 
183 p, 8°. Toul: Impr. Moderne, 1935. 


CONSERVATOIRE NATIONAL DE MUSIQUE ET 
D’ART DRAMATIQUE. Année 1937-1938. Dis- 
tribution des prix pour le cours d’études 
de l'année 1937-1938. Séance publique 
annuelle du mardi, 12 juillet 1938, sous 
la présidence de M. Jean Zay. 85 p, 8°. 
Paris: Impr. Nationale, 1938. 


DEGEY, MAURICE 
Les échos imprévus de la mort de 
Grétry. 46 p, 8°. Liége: Editions de la 
“Vie Wallone”, 1938. 
DonastiA, J. A. DE 
Essai d’une bibliographie musicale bas- 
que. Conférence donnée au Musée 
basque le 18 avril 1931. 36 p, 8°. Bay- 
onne: Editions du Musée Basque, 1932. 
ERLANGER, RODOLPHE D’ 
Mélodies tunisiennes: Hispano-arabes— 
Arabo-Berbéres—Juives—Négres. 16, 22 p. 
Paris: P. Geuthner, 1939. 
FOoATELLI, RENEE 
Les danses religieuses dans le christian- 
isme. Paris: Editions Spes. 
GIRDLESTONE, C. M. 


Mozart, ses concertos pour pianos. 2 
vol, 8°. Paris: Fischbacher, 1939. 


GRISAR VAN Dyck, YSEULT 


Tristan et Isolde. La genése de l’oeuvre, 
ses créateurs et interprétes, l’action. 51 
p, 16°. Anvers: Impr. Flor Burton, 1939. 
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Hott, CLAIRE 
Théatre et danses aux Indes néerlan- 
daises, Java, Bali, Célébes, Sumatra, 
Nias. Catalogue et commentaires. 87 p, 
8°. Paris: Gustave-Paul Maisonneuve, 
1939. 

LaNbowskI, W. L. 
L’année musicale, 1938. Un_ tableau 
complet de la production musicale de 
l'année. 16°. Paris: Les Presses Univer- 
sitaires. 

LECLERCQ DE SAINTE HAIE, PAUL 
Masques immortels. I: Les compositeurs 
célébres. 50 bois originaux. 50 pl, 8°. 
Anvers: Editions “Chanteclair”, 1939. 


LESONGEUR, MAURICE 
La musique et la civilisation. 48 p, 16°. 
Paris: Les Livres Nouveaux, 1939. 


MARIX, JEANNE 
Histoire de la musique et des musiciens 
de la cour de Bourgogne sous le régne 
de Philippe le Bon (1420-1467). xlv, 260 
p, 8°. Strasbourg: Heitz & Cie., 1939. 


MELANGES DE FOLKLORE LUXEMBOURGEOIS. 
I: Les repas en commun. Les musiciens 
ambulants. La procession d’Echternach. 
Les dialectes luxembourgeois en 1806, 
par J.-L. Hollenfeltz. Le blason popu- 
laire luxembourgeois, par Marcel Bour- 
guignon. 121 p, 8°. Arlon: J. Fasbender, 


1938. 


Ortov, S. P. 


La musique religieuse en Russie. 22 p, 
16°. Paris: P. Geuthner. 


QUANJER, PH. 
Moeurs et coutumes de la Malaisie. 
Traduit du hollandais par F. J. Quan- 
jer. 8°. Paris: Payot, 1939. 

La Revue MusicaLe. Numéro spécial con- 
sacré 4 Igor Strawinsky. 115 p, 4°. Paris: 
La Revue Musicale, 1939. 


ROLLAND, ROMAIN 
Beethoven (Ses grandes époques créa- 
trices), de 'Héroique a 1l’Appassionata 
(1800-1906). 16°. Paris: Editions du 
Sablier, 1939. [Reissue] 


ITALIAN 


ABBIATI, FRANCO 
Storia della musica. Vol. I: Roma— 
Medio evo—Rinascimento. xx, 553 p, 8°. 
Milano: Fratelli Treves, 1939. 


AnnuARIO. Regia Accademia di Santa 
Cecilia, 1937-38. [Annata] CCCLIII- 
CCCLIV. 470 p, 8°. Roma: Tip. A. 
Manuzio, 1938. 


Capri, ANTONIO 
Il melodramma dalle origini ai nostri 
giorni. 345 p, 16°. Modena: Guanda, 
1938. 
DEGANI, MARIO 
La musica nella preistoria e nelle an- 
tiche civilta. 121 p, 16°. Reggio Emilia: 
Nironi e Prandi, 1939. 
DOoNnaTI-PETTENI, GIULIANO 
Donizetti. 2a edizione. 361 p, 8°. Milano: 
Fratelli Treves, 1939. 


Gasco, ALBERTO 
Da Cimarosa a Strawinsky. Celebrazioni; 
critica spicciola; interviste. 519 p, 8°. 
Roma: Edit. De Santis. 

NERETTI, Luici 


Fiorita di canti popolari toscani. Vol. 
Ill. Firenze: Forlivesi. 


Rava, A. 


Teatro medievale. 35 p, 8°. Roma: Libr. 
Ecclesiastica Ernesto Coletti. 


Russis-AVENA, A. DE 
Fondamenti fisici della musica. In base 
ai nuovi programmi di esame stabiliti 
per i R. Conservatori di Musica. 39 p, 
8°. Roma: De Santis, 1939. 


Rovini, CoRRADO 
Il violino. La liuteria. L’arte del violino. 
[Lettera di Pietro Mascagni] goz p, 8°. 
Pisa: Nistri-Lischi, 1938. 


Savo, GAETANO 


Cenni storici sull’ origine del clarinetto. 
11 p, 8°. Salerno: V. Lamberti, 1938. 


SCHINELLI, ACHILLE 
Storia della musica dalle origini ai 
giorni nostri, con un’ appendice sulle 
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relazioni storiche fra la musica e la 
poesia. Milano: C. Signorelli, 1938. 


ScHMIDL, CARLO 
Dizionario universale dei musicisti. Vol. 
Il: M—Z. 788 p, 4°. Milano: Sonzogno, 
1938. 


STEFANI, G. DE 
La santa messa. 183 p, 8°. Torino: 
Roberto Berruti. 


SPANISH 


LANGE, FRANCISCO CURT 
Los estudios musicales de la América 
Latina publicados ultimamente. (Re- 
printed from the Handbook of Latin 
American Studies for 1937) 20 p, 8°. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1938. 


LucERO, JUAN DRAGHI 


Cancionero popular cuyano. goo com- 
posiciones liricas y coreograficas, 110 
temas musicales, 120 adivinanzas, pare- 
miologia, 17 crénicas de cuyo de la 
época colonial. cxlvii, 644 p, 4°. Men- 
doza (Argentina) : Best Hermanos, 1938. 


SALAZAR, ADOLFO 
Musica y sociedad en el siglo XX. En- 
sayo de critica y de estética desde el 
punto de vista de su funcién social. 
223 p, 8°. México, D. F.: La Casa de 
Espafia en México, 1939. 
* * 


DUTCH 


BeRNET KEMPERS, KAREL PHILIPPUS 
Meesters der muziek. Levensbeschrijving 
van dertig der grootste componisten met 
hun portret, vermelding hunner werken 
en van het belangrijkste, dat over hen 
geschreven is. Gevolgd door alphabetisch 
gerangschikte biographische aanteeken- 
ingen over drie honderd anderen. Rot- 
terdam: W. L. & J. Brusse, 1939. 


DENIJs 
Béla Bartok. 104 p, 12°. Antwerpen: 
Standaard-Boekhandel, 1939. 


LINDENBURG, C. W. H. 
Het leven en de werken van Johannes 
Regis. 103, 14 p, 8°. Amsterdam: “De 
Spieghel”, 1939. 
SCHALLENBERG, E. W. 
Muziekhistorische perspectieven. 154 p, 
8°. Amsterdam: “De Spieghel”, 1939. 


DANISH 


NEERGAARD, EBBE 
Teater i tusind 4r. Europaeisk teaters 
udvikling fra middeialdren til nutiden. 
288 p, 8°. Kgbenhavn: Monde. 


‘THALBITZER, WILLIAM 
Inuit Sange og Danse fra Grgnland. 
Grgnlandsk-eskimoiske folke-sange og 
danse, moderne og gammeldags. Tek- 
sterne gengivne p4 dansk ved udgiveren. 
Eskimo music, songs and dances from 
Greenland, modern and old-fashioned. 
76 p, 4°. Kgbenhavn: Munksgaard. 
* 
* 


NORWEGIAN 


NorsK MUSIKKGRANSKNING. Meddelelser fra 
Norsk Samfund for Musikkgranskning, 
Norsk Musikksamlings Venner. Arbok 
1938, redaktor: O. M. Sandvik. 74, 12 p, 
8°. Oslo: Johan Grundt Tanum, 1939. 

* * 


POLISH 


HULEwIcz, WITOLD 
Przybteda Bozy. Warszawa: Tow. Wyd- 
awnicze “Rdj”. 

JACHIMECKI, ZDZISLAW 


Rozprawy i notatki muzykologiczne. 
Zeszyt I. Krakow, 1935-1936. 


STRASZYNSKI, OLGIERD 
Muzyka polska na plytach gramofono- 
wych. Warszawa: Towarzystwo Muzyki 
Polskiej. 


TOLWINSKI, GABRJEL 
Akustyka muzyczna. 237 p, 8°. Warszawa: 
Towarzystwo Muzyki Polskiej, 1932. 
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RUSSIAN 


Livanova, T. 
Ocherki i materialy po istorii muzykal 
‘noi kul ‘tury. Vypusk I. Moskva: 


“Iskusstvo”, 1938. 


SERBO-CROAT 
MuzicHka AKADEMIJA U Acade- 
mia Artium Musicarum Belgradensis. 
Izveshtai za shkolsku 1938-39 godinu. 
95 p, 8°. Beograd: Shtampa Drzhavne 
Shtamparije Kralevine Jugoslavije, 1939. 


ROUMANIAN 


BREAZUL, G. 


Colinde culegere intocmita. (Cartea 
Satului, tome 21, Fundatia Carol) 454 


p. 8°. Bucarest: Fundatia Culturala 
Regala “Principale Carol”. 


GREEK 


THEODOROPOULOU, Avra S. 
Istoria tis mousikis. (Histoire de la 
musique) Tome II. 190 p, 8°. Athénes: 
Pyrsos. 


TURKISH 


KésEMIHAL, MAHMUT Racip & H. SUPHI 
KARSEL 
Ankara Bélgesi Musiki Folkloru. (Folk- 
lore musical de la région d’Ankara) 
48 p, 8°. Istanbul: Impr. Niimune, 1939. 


QUARTE 
RECORD-LIST 


LY 


PREPARED BY PHILIP MILLER 


ALFANO, FRANCO 
Nostalgie. Reverse: La Rondadi ariele 
(Pick-Mangiagalli). Nino Rossi, pf. 
Italian Gramophone DA 5365. 


BACH, JOHANN CHRISTIAN 
Symphony, B-flat major. Boyd Neel 
Orch. con. Boyd Neel. English Decca 
M 486. 


BACH, JOHANN SEBASTIAN 
Concerto, clavier, D minor (Arr. Bu- 
soni). Alexander Borowsky, pf; La- 
moureux Orch. con. Eugéne Bigot. Eng- 
lish Decca LY 6150-51. 


Concerto, clavier, F minor (Arr. Bu- 
soni). Alexander Borowsky, pf; La- 
moureux Orch. con. Eugéne Bigot. Eng- 
lish Decca LY 6154. 


Musikalisches Opfer: Ricercare a sei voci 
(Arr. Lenzewski) . Boyd Neel Orch. con. 
Boyd Neel. English Decca K go3. 


Prelude and Fugue, organ, E minor 
(“Little”). Edouard Commette, 0, Lyons 
Cathedral. English Columbia DB 1863. 


Partita, clavier, no. 6, E minor. Walter 
Gieseking, pf. Columbia X-135. 


Bax, ARNOLD 

Sonata, viola and piano. William Prim- 
rose, vla; Harriet Cohen, pf. Nonet for 
string quartet, bass, flute, clarinet, oboe 
and harp. Griller Quartet; J. Slater; F. 
Thurston; V. Watson; Mme. Korschin- 
ska. Mater ora filium. B. B. C. Chorus. 
con. Leslie Woodgate. The English Mu- 
sic Society, Vol. II. English Columbia. 


BEETHOVEN, LuDWIG VAN (See also Walton) 

Bagatelles, op. 33; Fiir Elise; Minuet in 
E-flat major; Variations in E-flat major, 
op. 35 (Eroica). Artur Schnabel, pf. The 
Beethoven Sonata Society, Vol. XV. Eng- 
lish Gramophone. 
Introduction and Variations on Ich bin 
der Schneider Kakadu, op. 21a. Lund- 
Christiansen, pf; Erling Bloch, vin; Tor- 
ben Svendsen, vic. English Gramophone 
DB 5229-30. 
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Rondo a capriccio, op. 129 (Die Wut 
tiber den verlorenen Groschen). Alexan- 
der Brailowski, pf. English Gramophone 
DB 3705. 


Sonata, violin and piano, op. 30, no. 3, 
G major. Jascha Heifetz, vin; Emanuel 
Bay, pf. Victor M-570. 


Sonata, violin and piano, op. 30, no. 3, 
G major. Nathan Milstein, vin; Arthur 
Balsam, pf. Columbia X-137. 


Die Weihe des Hauses, Overture, op. 
124; Egmont: Clarchens Tod, op. 84. 
London Phil. Orch. con. Felix Wein- 
gartner. English Columbia LX 811-12. 


BizET, GEORGES 


Carmen: Suite (Prelude, Act. 1; Entr’- 
acte, Aragonaise; Les Dragons d’Alcala; 
La Garde montante; Intermezzo; Pre- 
lude, Act. 4, Les Toréadors; Danse bo- 
héme). London Phil. Orch. con. Sir 
Thomas Beecham. English Columbia 
LX 823-24. 


Biocu, ERNEST 


Concerto, violin and orchestra. Joseph 
Szigeti, vIn; Paris Conservatory Orch. 
con. Charles Munch. English Columbia 
LX 819-22. 


BONNAL, ERMEND 


Trio, violin, viola and violoncello. Re- 
verse: Fantasia, no. 2 (Purcell, Arr. 
Warlock). Pasquier Trio. Pathé PAT 
124-26. 


BRAHMS, JOHANNES (See also Schumann) 


Symphony, no. 4, E minor, op. 98. Con- 
certgebouw Orch, Amsterdam. con. Wil- 
lem Mengelberg. Telefunken SK 2773- 


77: 


Brown, LAWRENCE (Arr.) 


Sometimes I feel like a motherless child 
(Negro spiritual) . Reverse: I don’t feel 
no-ways tired (Arr. Burleigh). Marian 
Anderson, c; Kosti Vehanen, pf. Victor 


1982. 


BRUCKNER, ANTON 


Symphony, no. 5, B-flat major (original 
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edition). Hamburg Phil. Orch. con. 
Eugen Jochum. Telefunken E 2672-80. 


BurLeicH, Harry T. (See Brown) 


BUusONI, FERRUCCIO 
Sonatina (Ad usum infantis). Egon Petri, 
pf. English Columbia LX 806. 


CasADEsus, HENRI 
Suite florentine. La Société des Instru- 
ments Anciens. French Columbia LFX 
561. 


CASELLA, ALFREDO (See Rossellini) 
CAVALLI, FRANCESCO (See Scarlatti) 


CHAUSSON, ERNEST 
Le Charme; Les Papillons; Le Colibri. 
Ninon Vallin, s; Pierre Darck, pf. Pathé 
PG 100. 


Cuorin, FREDERIC 
Ballade, no. 1, G minor, op. 23. Benno 
Moiseivitsch, pf. English Gramophone 
C 3101. 


Ballade, no. 3, A-flat major, op. 47. 
Claudio Arrau, pf. English Parlophone 
R 20443. 


Ballade, no. 3, A-flat major, op. 47. 
Benno Moiseivitsch, pf. English Gramo- 
phone C 3100. 


Concerto, piano, no. 2, F minor, op. 21. 
Alfred Cortot, pf; orch. con. John Bar- 
birolli. Victor M-567. 


CorBETTE, FRANCISQUE 
Prélude; Allemande; Folie. Reverse: 
_ Prélude; Sarabande; Allemande; Menu- 
et; Bourrée (Visée) . Jean Lafon, guitar. 
Anthologie Sonore 89. 


CoupeERIN, FRANGOIS 
Piéces en concert: Prélude; La Tromba; 
Plainte; Sicilienne; Air de Diable (Arr. 
P. Bazelaire) . Reverse: Adagio (Haydn). 
Pierre Fournier, vic; str. quart. French 
Gramophone DB 5087-88. 


Courerin, Louis 
Chaconne; Branle de basque; Pavane; 
Passacaille. Ruggero Gerlin, hpschd. An- 
thologie Sonore 92. 


Romance (Dans cet asile solitaire). Re- 
verse: L’Amant jaloux: Sérénade (Grétry). 
Miguel Villabella, t; orch. con. Gode- 
froy Andolfi. Columbia 17144D. 


Desussy, CLAUDE 
Arabesque no. 1, E major; Arabesque 
no. 2, G major. Walter Gieseking, pf. 
Columbia 17145D. 
Estampes, no. 1: Pagodes; L’Isle joyeuse. 
Walter Gieseking, pf. English Columbia 
LX 830. 


Prélude L’Aprés-midi d’un faune. 
London Phil. Orch. con. Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Columbia 69600D. 


DELIBEs, LEO 
Lakmé: Ballet (Danses des Bayardéres). 
Sym. orch. con. D. E. Inghelbrecht. Co- 
lumbia 17142D-43D. 


DitTERS VON DITTERSDORF, KARL 
Sonata in E-flat major. Hans Riphahan, 
via; Karl Weiss, pf. Polydor 57092. 


DvokAK, ANTONIN 
Quartet, strings, no. 3, E-flat major, 
op. 51. Lener Str. Quart. Columbia 
M-369. 


Excar, Sir EDWARD 
Is she not passing fair? Reverse: To 
Mary (White) . Ernest Lough, bar; Har- 
ty Stubbs, pf. English Gramophone B 
8914. 


FALLA, MANUEL DE 
Siete Canciones populares espafiolas: 
No. 2, Seguidilla; Jota Tortosina (Nin). 
Reverse: Malaguefia (Nin). Lucrezia 
Bori, s; George Copeland, pf. Victor 
1984. 


Faure, GABRIEL 
Nocturne, no. 4, op. 36; Barcarolle, no. 
6, op. 70. Marguerite Long, pf. French 
Columbia LFX 567. 


Foutps, JoHN Hersert (See Vaughan 
Williams) 


FRANGAIX, JEAN 
Trio for violin, viola and violoncello. 
Philharmonic Str. Trio. English Decca 


F 7053-54- 


AURELIO 
Trio in C major (1934). Max Hollaen- 
der, vin; Sterling Hunkins, vic; Eugene 
Kusmiak, pf. Minuet in G major (1935). 
Sterling Hunkins, vic; Arthur Lief, pf. 
Musicraft set 33. 
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Giuck, CHRIsToPH W. 
Iphigénie en Aulide: Overture (Arr. 
Wagner). Reverse: Sonata, violin and 
bass, op. 5, no. 5: Adagio (Arr. Filippi) . 
Columbia Broadcasting Sym. Orch. con. 
Howard Barlow. Columbia X-138. 


Gretry, ANDRE (See Couperin, L.) 


Griec, EpvARD 
Solitary traveller, op. 43, no. 2; Brook- 
let, op. 62, no. 4; Butterfly, op. 43, no. 
1; Melodie, op. 47, no. 2. Eileen Joyce, 
pf. English Parlophone E 11411. 


GrirFEs, CHARLES T. 
The White Peacock. Columbia Broad- 
casting Sym. Orch. con. Howard Bar- 
low. Columbia 17140D. 


HAHN, REYNALDO 
D’une prison. Reverse: Les Vieilles de 
chez nous (Levadé). André Gaudin, 
bar; orch. con. Florian Weiss. French 
Polydor 524495. 


HANDEL, G. F. 
Concerto, organ, no. 10, Op. 7, no. 4 
(Arr. Seiffert) . Alfred Sittard, 0; Berlin 
Phil. Orch. con. Leopold Ludwig. Poly- 
dor 67258. 


Concerto grosso, op. 6, no. 6, B minor. 
London Sym. Orch. con. Felix Wein- 
gartner. English Columbia LX 831-32. 


Harris, Roy 
Sonata for piano; Children’s Suite. Jo- 
hana Harris, pf. Victor M-568. 


HAyDN, JOSEPH 
Quartets, strings: op. 1, no. 1, B-flat 
major; op. 20, no. 1, E-flat major; op. 
55, no. 3, B-flat major; op. 76, no. 4, 
B-flat major (The Sunrise). Pro Arte 
Quartet. Haydn Quartet Society, Vol. 
VIII. English Gramophone. 


Symphony, no. 91, E-flat major. Berlin 
Phil. Orch. con. Viscount Hidemaro 
‘Konoye. English Decca PO 5130-32. 
Symphony, no. 98, B-flat major. Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Sym. Orch. con. How- 
ard Barlow. Columbia M-370. 


INDY, VINCENT D’ 


Sonata, violin and piano, C major. 
Charles Bistesi, vin; Andrée Vidal, pf. 
French Gramophone L 1069-72. 


JANNEQUIN, CLEMENT 
La Bataille de Marignan. Les Chanteurs 
de Lyon. con. E. Bourmauck. French 
Columbia RF 84. 


LaLo, EDOUARD 
Rapsodie norvégienne. Paris Conserva- 
toire Orch. con. Eugéne Bigot. French 
Gramophone DB 5089. 


LEKEU, GUILLAUME 
Adagio for string orchestra, op. 3. Re- 
verse: Cantata no. 156: Arioso (Bach, 
Arr. Franko) . Boyd Neel Str. Orch. con. 
Boyd Neel. English Decca X 236-37. 


LevaDE, CHARLES (See Hahn) 


LIAPOUNOW, SERGIUS 
Berceuse, op. 11, no. 1, F-sharp major. 
Reverse: Fagade: Valse (Walton) . Louis 
Kentner, pf. English Columbia DX 932. 


Liszt, FRANZ 
Concerto, piano, no. 1, E-flat major. 
Emil Sauer, pf; Paris Conservatoire 
Orch. con. Felix Weingartner. Columbia 
M-371. 


Etude no. 11, D-flat major (Harmonies 
du Soir). Georges Boskoff, pf. French 
Gramophone DB 5090. 


Fantasia on Beethoven’s Ruins of 
Athens. Egon Petri, pf; London Phil. 
Orch. con. Leslie Heward. Reverse: 
Der Lindenbaum (Schubert, Arr. Liszt) . 
Egon Petri, pf. Columbia X-136. 


Légende, no. 1: Saint Francois d’Assise 
préchant aux oiseaux. Vlado Perle- 
muter, pf. Lumen 35021. 


Mephisto Valse; Au bord d’une Source. 
Edouard Kilenyi, pf. English Columbia 
LB 54-55- 

Rapsodie espagnole. Claudio Arrau, pf. 
Telefunken E 1629. 


MARKEVITCH, IcoR 
L’Envol d’Icare: Suite. Brussels Phil. 
Orch. con. Igor Markevitch. French 
Gramophone DB 5069-71. 


Le Nouvel age: Suite—Introduction et 
Ouverture; Adagio; Hymne. Brussels 
Phil. Orch. con. Igor Markevitch. French 
Gramophone DB 5072-74. 


| | 
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MASCAGNI, PIETRO 

L’Amico Fritz: Suzel, buon di. Mafalda 
Favero, s; ‘Tito Schipa, t; La Scala Orch. 
con. G. Antonicelli. English Gramo- 


phone DB 3067. 


MATHIEU, ANDRE 


Etude sur les touches blanches; Etude 
sur les touches noires; Dans la nuit; 
Etude sur les touches blanches et noires; 
Les Abeilles piquantes; Danse Sauvage. 
André Mathieu, pf. Béite 4 Musique 26. 


MEDIAEVAL Music (Anonymous) 


En mai la rousée (French 13th-century 
tronvére piece, played on a mediaeval 
harp); Anima meu liquefacta est—De- 
scendi in hortum meum—Alma Re- 
demptoris Mater (i3th-century French 
motet); Reverse: Congaudeant turba 
fidelium (i4th-century Swiss Benedica- 
mus-trope); Ad regnum opulentem — 
Noster cetus (14th-century Swiss motet); 
Je voi douleur — Fauvel nous a fait 
present—Fauvel autant (motet from the 
14th-century Roman de Fauvel). An- 
thologie Sonore 91. 


Mozart, WOLFGANG AMADEUS 


Adagio, K.540, B minor. Lili Kraus, 
pf. English Gramophone R 20445. 


Don Giovanni: Dalla sua pace; Il mio 
tesoro. Richard Tauber, t; orch. con. 
Walter Goehr. English Parlophone R 
20444. 


Fantasia, piano, K.475, C minor. Web- 
ster Aitkin, pf. Gamut 12132. 


Quartet, strings, no. 1, G major, K.80; 
Quartet, strings, no. 13, D minor, K.173: 
Minuetto. Kreiner Quartet. Victor M- 
393- 

Sonata, organ and orchestra, K.329, C 
major; Sonata, organ and strings, K.145, 
F major. Noelie Pierront, 0; orch. con. 
Ruggero Gerlin. Columbia 69625D. 


Symphony no. 40, G minor, K.550. N. B. 
C. Sym. Orch. con, Arturo Toscanini. 
English Gramophone DB 3790-92. 


Trio, K.542, E major; Trio, K.548, C 
major, Kurt Appelbaum, pf; Roman 
Totenberg, vin; Fritz Magg, vic. Mu- 
sicraft set 29. 


 RAMEAU, JEAN PuiLipre (See Telemann) 


MUSIQUE DE JONGLEUR ET MUSIQUE SAVANTE 
Century) 


Musorcsky, MODESTE 
Une Nuit sur ie mont chauve. Berlin 
Phil. Orch. con. Viscount Hidemaro 
Konoye. Polydor 67259. 


NEKRASSOFF, IL’YA VASILYEVICH 
Song of the Needy Pilgrim. Reverse: 
Arise, Red Sun (Russian Folksong) . 
Feodor Chaliapin, bas; Afonsky Ch; 
balalaika orch. Victor 1983. 


NIN, Joaquin (See Falla) 


OFFENBACH, JACQUES 
Orphée aux Enfers: Overture. London 
Phil. Orch. con. Constant Lambert. 
English Gramophone C 3110. 


PFEIFFER, JOHANN 
Sonata pour viole de gambe et clavecin 
concertante. Mile. Heinitz, vla da g; 
Ruggero Gerlin, hpschd. Anthologie 
Sonore go. 


PICK-MANGIAGALLI, Riccarbo (See Alfano) 


PROKOFIEFF, SERGE 
Peter and the Wolf, op. 67. Boston Sym. 
Orch. con. Serge Koussevitzky. Narrator, 
Richard Hale. Victor M-566. 


PuRCELL, Henry (See Bonnal) 


RAVEL, MAURICE 
Gaspard de la Nuit: Scarbo. Walter 
Gieseking, pf. English Columbia LX 
813. 


REGER, MAx 
Silhouetten, op. 53: sali: 2¢ 6. Erik 
Then-Bergh, pf. Electrola EH 12532. 


Suite, violoncello unaccompanied, op. 
131¢, G major. Emmanuel Feuermann, 
vic. English Columbia LX 817-18. 


ROSSELLINI, RENZO 
_ La Fontana malata. Reverse: Tarantella 
(Casella). Felice Cillario, vin; Simon- 
celli, pf. Italian Gramophone GW 1703. 


Rossint, GIOACCHINO 
Guillaume Tell: Overture. N. B. C. 
Sym. Orch. con. Arturo Toscanini. Eng- 

lish Gramophone DA 1695-96. 
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Guillaume Tell: Ballet music. Sadler's 
Wells Orch. con. Constant Lambert. 
English Gramophone C 8goo-1. 


SARASATE, PABLO DE 
Danses espagnoles: Romanza Andaluza, 
op. 22, no. 1; Jota Navarra, op. 22, no. 
2; Addios montanas mias, op. 37; Zapa- 
teado, op. 23, no. 6. Ossy Renardy, vin; 
Walter Robert, pf. Columbia X-134. 


SCARLATTI, ALESSANDRO 
Correa nel sol amato: Ombre opache. 
Reverse: Giasone: Scene II (Cavalli). 
Yvon le Marc’Hadour, t; Pasquier Trio; 
Ruggero Gerlin, hpschd. Pathé PAT 89. 
Le violette; Son tutta duolo. Tito 
Schipa, t. Italian Gramophone DA 5362. 


SCARLATTI, DOMENICO 

Sonatas: Longo 22, E minor; Longo 
486, G major; Longo 465, D major; 
Longo 449, B minor; Longo 387, G ma- 
jor; Longo 413, D minor (Pastorale); 
Longo 487, G major; Longo 463, D ma- 
jor; Longo 395, A major; Longo 411, 
D major; Longo 263, B minor. Robert 
Casadesus, pf. Columbia M-372. 


SCHOBERT, JOHANN 
Concerto, harpsichord and orchestra, G 
major. Ruggero Gerlin, hpschd; Paris 
Conservatoire Orch. con. Gustave Cloéz. 
Anthologie Sonore 88. 


SCHUBERT, FRANZ PETER (See also Liszt) 
Moment musical, op. 94, no. 2, A-flat 
major. Ignace Jan Paderewski, pf. Eng- 
lish Gramophone DB 3710. 


Rosamunde: Ballet music, op. 26; 


Marche Militaire, op. 51, no. 1. Paris | 
Verpi, GIUSEPPE 


Sym. Orch. con. Selmar Meyrowitz. Eng- 
lish Columbia DX 924. 


Sonata, piano, C minor (posthumous) . 
Webster Aitkin, pf. Gamut set MS-g. 


SCHUMANN, ROBERT 

Novelette, op. 21, no. 6. Reverse: Inter- 
mezzo, op. 117, no. 2, B-flat minor 
(Brahms). Eileen Joyce, pf. English | 
Parlophone E 11147. 

Romances, op. 94. Henry Temianka, 
vin. English Parlophone E 11412. 
Symphony no. 4, D minor. London Sym. 
Orch. con. Bruno Walter. English 


Gramophone DB 3793-95. 


i 


STRAUSS, JOHANN 


Leichtes Blut: Schnell-Polka; Der Zi- 
geunerbaron: Marsch. Vienna Phil. 
Orch. con. Clemens Krauss. English 
Gramophone B 3221. 


Strauss, RICHARD 


Arabella: Aber der Richtige, wenn’s 
einen gibt. Margarete Teschemacher, s; 
Irma Beilke, s. Arabella: Das war sehr 
gut, Mandryka. Margarete Tesche- 
macher, s. Electrola DB 4675. 


Don Juan, op. 20. Concertgebouw Orch, 
Amsterdam. con. Willem Mengelberg. 
Telefunken SK 2743-44. 


Salomé: Dance of the seven veils. Dres- 
den State Opera Orch. con. Karl Béhm. 
English Gramophone DB 4639. 

Sonata, violin and piano, op. 18, E-flat 
major. Ginette Neveu, vin; Gustaf Beck, 
pf. Electrola DB 4663-66. 


TELEMANN, GEORG PHILIPP 


Fantasia, harpsichord, B-flat major. Re- 
verse: Le Lardan; Rigaudon; Le Triom- 
phante (Rameau). Li Stadelmann, 
hpschd. Polydor 47282. 


Tafelmusik. Wiesbaden Collegium Mu- 
sicum. Telefunken A 2905-7. 


| WILLIAMS, RALPH 


Coneerto, violin and strings, D minor. 
Frederick Grinke, vin; Boyd Neel Orch. 
con. Boyd Neel. English Decca X 248-49. 
Fantasia on Greensleeves. Reverse: Kel- 
tic Lament (Foulds) . Jacques Orchestra. 
con. Reginald Jacques. English Colum- 
bia DX 925. 


La Traviata: Ah, si, da un anno—Un 
di felice; Amato Alfredo!—Parigi, o cara. 
Maria Caniglia, s; Beniamino Gigli, t; 
orch. con, Lawrance Collingwood. heel 
lish Gramophone DB 3811. 


| VierNE, Louis (See Widor) 
Losos, HError 


Alma Brasileira: Choros no. 5; Carna- 
val das Criancas: O Ginete do Pier- 
rozinho; Dangas caracteristicas African- 
as: Farrapos. Maria Antonia de Castro, 
pf. Columbia P-69601D. 


ViskE, ROBERT DE (See Corbette) 


W 
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WAGNER, RICHARD 
Siegfried Idyll. London Phil. Orch. con. 
Felix Weingartner. Columbia X-139. 


WALTON, WILLIAM (See also Liapounow) 
Quartet, piano and strings. Reverse: 
Quartet, piano and strings, no. 2 (1785), 
D major: Rondo (Beethoven) . Reginald 
Paul Piano Quartet. English Decca X 
238-41. 


WEBERN, ANTON VON 
Trio, strings, op. 20. Kathleen Wash- 
bourne, vin; Winifred Copperwheat, 


via; William Pleeth, vic. English Decca 
K go4. 
WHITE, MAUDE VALERIE (See Elgar) 


Wipor, CHARLES 
Symphony, organ, no. 5: Variations. Re- 
verse: Carillon de Longpart (Vierne). 
Edouard Commette, o, Lyons Cathedral. 
Fussreise; Der Freund. Hans Hermann 
French Columbia DFX 225-26. 


Huco 
Nissen, bar. Electrola DA 4458. 
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